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‘ors of the Dap. 
ONDERFUL DREAM. 
heard wonderful stories of dreams 
esulting in marvellous discoveries of 
1s of crime, and mysterious informa- 
tts. Skeptical people are at liberty 
rse, what they please, but the fol- 
.08 to us well authenticated, and the 
.s, quite original. The dreamer was 
iling in one of a row of houses in a 
srooklyn; to mention names might 
He dreamed one night that he had 
house a hidden closet, which was 
and other valuable articles, suffi- 
up in the world as a man of wealth. 
he told his wife, who, like a sensible 
‘m what he had eaten before he went 
ed him of the ill effects of late sup- 
1ight he went to bed as usual, when 
am was repeated. To doubt any 
to fly in the face of fortune that was 


Modern-built 


y architectural intricacies where a 
towed away unperceived; the lines 


‘th the treasure must be somewhere 
ith a hammer the dreamer went 
sounding the walls, for indications 
receptacle. At last his search was 
w struck on the wall brought forth 

~ in response. He struck again, and 
echo came forth. Bewildering vis- 
rose before the delighted ——; he 
behold the realization of his dream. 
‘rous blows brought down the plas- 
, broke through the lath, and reveal- 
through which Mr, —— thrust his 

.,at forth a handful of spoons and 
now suggested that they had better 
y, and keep their good fortune quiet. 
all was covered up, and the happy 
» discuss their fortune. In a few 
-& startled by a violent ring at the 
Mr, —— responded tothe ’ 
stoop his next door neighbor, in a 
xcitement. 
proprietor of this house?” said the 





i) 





inr—. 
wme to tell you that there is a 
house, who has been committing 

Temises, by breaking through your 
, and stealing my silver-ware.” 

» .enance underwent an extraordinary 
sion as the truth flashed upon him. 
irs to take a closer inspection of his 

en the true state of the case was 
Che houses were separated by a par- 
Ir.—— had realized his dream by 
eighbor’s premises, and had * struck 
‘eroom next door. A full explanation 
» satisfy the injured neighbor. The 
tored, the wall repaired, and the 
njoined and promised, but the joke 
eep, and we publish it as a caution 
d to dreaming. 





CURRAN’S CASE, 
occasion, was employed on behalf of 
case of assault. The plaintiff had 
ant some ugly names, and threaten- 
defendant had taken the law into his 
| thrashed his opponent. Curran, 
not hear of any palliating circum- 
vintiff had been struck by the de- 
ter what offence had been given, the 

0 Tight to strike and abuse his ill- 


* said the judge, “if a man met you 
led you a scoundrel, and spat in your 
dl you do?” 


I do?” said Curran. “ Bedad, I’d 





nas flat as a pancake!” 
necessary to say that the plaintiff 


a 
' IMPUDENT ACTOR. 
the habit of taking great liberties 
‘e—he would interpolate dreadfully ; 
rgot his own part, he would coolly 
is share of the dialogue, without the 
ce to his brother perfurmers. On 
was acting the lover to Mrs. Fitz- 
1s. a plump little actress, in a scene 
+ out her hand to Reeve with this 


se anything to your Pauline ?” 
at her plump hand, cried out: 
Paw fat, I call it!” 


ee 
A MISTAKE. 

leman, having been rescued from a 

er, and taken to a neighboring tavern, 

drink a glass of very warm brandy 


hank you not to make it a fortnight,” 
* saidhe. ‘ Hadn’t you better take 


monsieur, “directly, to be sure, but 
vot too weak !” 
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THE LOST BRACELET. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


~~~ 





RS. ELLIOTT and Mrs 

Ransford, a triend of hers 
from the country, were sit- 
ting together by the parlor 
grate; one of them busy 
with some kind of needle- 
work, the other with a book 
from which, occasionally in 
the pauses of conversation, 
she read a few sentences 
aloud. The weather was 
cold and stormy; just the 
kind to make one keenly 
alive to the enjoyment of 
home comforts. 

“Alice,” said Mrs. Rans- 
ford, “do you know the 
name of the young lady we saw at Stewart’s yester- 
day, who was examining those costly shawls with a 
kind of scornful air, which seemed to say, ‘they’re not 
good enough for such an exalted personage as lam?’” 

“‘ Yes, that was Euphrasia Starforth, the daughter, 
or, assome say, the niece of one of the wealthiest 
men in the city.” 

“Do you mean the Euphrasia Starforth, the fame 
of whose beauty has reached even me, in my retired 
country home?” 

““The same. Did you think her handsome?” 

“ Yes, as far as delicately moulded features and a 
brilliant complexion go to constitute beauty.” 

“It is not of the type, however, to suit the fastidi- 
ous Mrs. Ransford. That I can plainly perceive. 
Now tell me what you think wrong about her.” 

“Her heart, which in unguarded moments gives 
expression to her face. Short as the time was I had 
to study her, I learned that.” 

“At the time I noticed her most particularly, she 
might have been taken for the impersonation of 
amiability. Such sweet smiles, such a modest drvop- 
ing of the eyelids—such a soft, gentle voice.” 

“ It was when that fine-looking man stood chatting 
with her, was it not?” 

“You mean Lucian Aubrey, I suppose, who is the 
finest looking young man I know of. He is a friend 
of ours, and often calls. I hope he will call while 
you are here.” 

“T shall be glad to make his acquaintance, for if 
I’m not greatly deceived, Mr. Aubrey is a gentleman 
in the best sense of the word.” 

“He has the reputation of being rather aristo- 
cratic.” 

“The kind of aristocracy attributable to him, I 
judge, has its foundation in his mind and heart, which 
are superior to anything low and grovelling. It has 
nothing to do with broad, paternal acres, or the 
money-chest, except that these by exempting him 
from the necessity of earning his daily bread, may 
give freer scope fur the exercise of the more gener- 
ous impulses of humanity. His aristocracy is not of 
the kind to bloom out into dandyism, evolved by the 
skill of his tailor, or flash on his coach panels in gild- 
ed emblazonry, invented by some one skilled in 
heraldry.” 

** You are enthusiastic in his praise.” 

“Not at all. Imay be mistaken concerning him, 
but what I’ve said appears to me the simple truth— 
nothing more. As for Miss Starforth, I neither liked 
her looks, nor her appearance, half as well as that of 
a young girl who stood near her. 

“ Was it the girl in the plain gray dress?” 

“Yes. Do you know her.” 

“ No, I do not.” 

“1 suspect by a kind of hauteur which I detected 
in Miss Starfurth’s manner towards her, that she is 
some humble dependent, who she expects will never 








allow anything pertaining to herself, either in the 
shape of physical or mental suffering to interfere 
with her own whims or caprices, however unreason- 
able.” 

“*T didn’t see the girl’s face, but I heard her voice, 
and it was one of the—well, I was going to say one of 
the sweetest I ever heard—but that isn’t the right 
word. At any rate, it was one I shan’t soon forget. 
Did you mind it?” 

“Yes, and like you, I think it is one to remember. 
It made me think of what a young friend of mine 
said to me one day about the voice ofa young girl he 
used to write sonnets to, when he should have been 
studying Greek. One morning, after finishing his 
second cup of coffee, he looked up and said to me: 

“*You have heard of the balm of a thousand 
flowers?’ ‘Yes, I had.’ ‘I think,’ said he, ‘it must 
be a most delicious perfume.’ 

I assented. 

*¢And now just imagine, if you can, what a voice 
would be if its tones and inflexions could be so sweet, 
so subtile, so ethereal, as to bring with them a sense 
—a kind of echo I might say—of what is most rav- 
ishing in all the pure, golden, thrilling sounds you 
ever heard, and you will have some idea of Psyche’s 
voice.’ Psyche, of course, wasn’t her true name, but 
one he had substituted for Betsey, the patronymic 
bestowed by her parents on the sweet-voiced damsel.” 

“And what did you say to him?” 

“ That I suspected that love was sometimes deaf as 
well as blind; but somehow, the voice of Miss Star- 
forth’s humble companion brought this little rhap- 
sody to mind.” 





Miss Starforth was always at home to Lucian Au- 
brey. Having called while she had left the room for 
afew minutes, he had, with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance, seated himself in a large, velvet-lined 
chair—its back turned towards the door—and was 
engaged in reading some book he found on the table, 
when she returned. The first thing that she did, 
was toring the bell, a summons which was imme- 
diately answered by a young girl. 

Marion,” said she, ‘do you know what has be- 
come of my diamond bracelet?” 

“T do not.” 

“You ought toknow. Half an hour ago, in my 
own chamber, I took it from my arm, and laid it on 
the table. Almost at the same moment, you came 
into the room, and now, it is nowhere to be found.” 

“It might possibly fall down. ShallI go look?” 

“No, I should have seen it if it had. The bracelet 
is gone—that is certain—and it is equally certain that 
it couldn’t go without hands.” 

This was said in a hard, raspy voice, and a glitter 
like that of bright steel in her eyes. 

Marion stood looking very pale and anxious, for 
previous to her entrance, she had made up her mind 
to request Miss Starforth to pay her for what was 
due for the last four weeks of her servitude. But she 
knew that the disturbance of mind caused by the loss 


“‘T wont be importuned. When I say a thing, I 
abide by it. Ihave told you that I shouldn’t pay 
you till that bracelet makes its appearance.” 

“Ts there anything more that you wish meto do for 
you this evening?” said Marion. 

“No, why do you ask?.’ 

“TL should like to go out a little while, this even- 
ing.” 

“Going to see your mother, perhaps?” 

“Yes, I must call for a short time.”’ 

Marion withdrew, and hastened to her little room 
in the attic, locked herself in, and then took from 
the drawer of her writing-desk a small box. As 
she opened it, there was a gleam of jewelry in the 
deepening twilight. She took something from the 
box, went tothe window, and regarded it with a sad, 
wistful look, for halfa minute or more. Just then, 
astreet lamp opposite the window was lighted, which 
struck a sudden flash of splendor from the diamonds 
ornamenting the locket she held in her hand. 

“ You told me, dear father, never to part with this, 
your birthday gift when I was eighteen,” were the 
thoughts that passed through her mind. “ But if 
you could return to me now, you would tell me not 
to let my mother suffer.” 

She opened the locket, and after earnestly and tear- 
fully regarding the handsome, noble-looking coun- 
tenance of her father, hastily reclosed it, put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and went down stairs. 

“It rains quite fast, Miss Marion,” said the porter, 
as he opened the door for her. ‘“ Wait a moment, 
while I get you an umbrella.” 

“ Rain wont hurt me, and I’m in a hurry,” she 
said, as she slipped through the half-open door. 

“Tt will hurt you, though,” and giving the neces- 
sary impetus to the small umbrella, he sent it sliding 
down the steps. 

It reached the foot before she did, and she was glad 
of its shelter, for as the man had said, “it was rain- 
ing fast.’’ 

* Let me pass out before you close the door,” said 
some one just behind him. 

He turned, and saw Lucian Aubrey. 

Naturally feeling much embarrassed at having 
been an involuntary witness of the scene between 
Miss Starforth and Marion, when the latter left the 
room, Aubrey closed the book that still remained 
open before him, and sat ready to give the best account 
he could of his awkward situation. But Miss Star- 
forth, still ignorant of his presence, withdrew before 
he was aware of her intention. On reflection, think- 
ing in the present emergency “ discretion the better 
part of valor,” and having, moreover, a strong desire 
tosee how Marion fared inthe storm and darkness, 
he concluded that to quietly leave the house was the 
best thing he could do. 

Marion turned the first corner she came to, and 
proceeded rapidly towards a street, where, a few 
days previous, she had noticed the sign of three gold- 
en balls. She had never been in a pawnbroker’s shop, 
and the idea of entering one to dispose of a gift so 





of the bracelet was exceedingly inauspi i 
Miss Starforth seldom granted a favor when out of 
humor. 

* Will it be convenient for you to pay me what lit- 
tle is due of my wages?” Marion at last gathered 
courage to say. 

“No, I shan’t pay you a cent till that bracelet is 
found.” . 

*1t is not for myself that I need it, but for my 
mother. She is too unwell to sew much, and has 
neither food nor fuel to make her comfortable.” 

“When I engaged your services, I didn’t suppose I 
was to look out for your mother. Care for her com- 
fort or discomfort, I apprehend, does not come with- 
in the sphere of my duties. Benevolent societies and 
asylums for the poor are plenty as blackberries. 
Why doesn’t she ask aid of some of them?” 

“‘ Miss Starfurth, there has been a time when my 
mother could and did give to the poor. For such as 
she is, it is very hard to ask charity. If you could 
only let me have a part of what you owe me, there 





would be no need of it.” 





precious—the last, too, she had ever received from 
her father—caused her great excitement and agi- 


tation. Her hands trembled, as she placed the locket 
on the counter. Fortunately, the pawnbroker was 
alone. 


“You wish soon to redeem this?” said he, after ex- 
amining the locket. 

“1 do—in a few days, if possible.” 

“You wouldn’t be willing to part with it, except 
temporarily, at its full value?” 

“T should not.” 

“Excuse me, but as you are young, and of course 
inexperienced, if you have friends, hadn’t you better 
consult them?” 

“T have only one friend—my mother—and it is for 
her sake that I, for a short time only, as I hope, part 
with what I highly value.” 

“You haven’t said anything to your mother about 
it?” 


“Thave not. She is unwell, and it would disturb 


and agitate her.” 
** You value the locket beyond what it is intrinsic- 


ally worth, I suspect. Let me advise you, therefore, 
to take as small a sum upon it as will answer your 
purpose. This advice, is, of course, against my own 
interest, but even a pawnbroker may possess the 
common feelings of humanity. ‘The smaller thesum, 
the better will be the prospect to redeem it, as you 
know.” , 

“Yes, Ido. Ten dollars will answer my present 
purpose.” 

“ If you find you must have more, come again,” 
said he, as he handed her the money, and the ticket 
customary to give in such transactions. 

As she stepped from the door, several men and half 
a dozen boys stood near by, on the sidewalk. These 
she would be obliged to pass, unless she went a short 
distance in a direction different from what she in- 
tended to take. Her first object was to find a gro- 
cer’s shop, where she could obtain a few necessaries 
for her mother. She hurried along, hoping soon to 
discover one, but could see no place of that descrip- 
tion. 

After a while, on entering a street less frequented, 
she imagined some one was following her. That she 
might judge with more certainty, she slackened her 
pace. The person, whoever it was, did the same. 
Almost wild with affright, she commenced running 
with all the speed she was capable of. Swayed by the 
strong wind, which sometimes almost lifted her from 
the pavement, she went on till she came to a large, 
handsome mansion. A bright, cheery light shone 
through one of the windows. Peace, comfurt and 
safety are there, was the thought that passed through 
her mind. 

There must have been something electric in the 
beams of that ground-star, making the air luminous 
around her, which searched out, and gave free course 
to the homesickness which she had resolutely kept 
crushed down in her heart. Suddenly let loose, ac- 
companied by a vivid sense of the painful incidents 
which ha rendered her present forlorn situation in- 
evitable, it was like the rush of waters when the 
foundations of the deep are broken up. It over- 
whelmed her—took away what little strength she 
had left. She grew faint and dizzy. The light of that 
beautiful star was darkened to her failing vision. 
But consciousness had not quite forsaken her. She 
would try to ascend the steps which led to this quiet 
home-nest, this peaceful sanctuary, and beg the priv- 
ilege of remaining till her strength returned and the 
fury of the tempest was passed, was the vague, half- 
tormed thought floating in her mind. She did try, 
but the effort was a vain one. She sank down, prone 
and helpless, at the fuot of the steps, 

Almost at the same instant, two gentlemen ad- 
vancing from opposite directions, reached the spot. 
One of them raised her from the ground, and sup- 
ported her, first seating himself on the lower door- 
step. 

“Why, this is Lucian Aubrey—is it not?” said the 
other. 

“3¢ is.” 

1] didn’t recognize you, till you turned towards 
the light. Do you know who she is?” 

“Only that her name is Marion Lisle, but I know 
where she lives. It is fortunate that this meeting 
took place here, for I know that you will give her a 
shelter, till a conveyance can be obtained to take her 
away.” 

* Certainly, let me assist you.” 

“ Thank you, but I think I can do best alone. If 
you wil! see that I have open doors, it will be all that 
I shall need.” 

‘That you shall certainly have,” was the answer. 

Having obtained admittance, he led the way toa 
pleasant, comfortable apartment. Two ladies, Mrs, 
E}liott and Mrs. Ransford, rose and came forward. 

There was surprise in Mrs. Elliott’s voice and man- 
ner, though none in her words, as she requested 
Aubrey to place the young girl on the lounge. 

“ Why, Alice,” said Mrs. Ransford,” this is the 
girl we have been speaking about—the one we saw at 
Stewart’s. What has happened to ler, Mr, Elliott?” 





He told what little he knew. 
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“<Left out at night, in shutting up the fold,’” Mrs. 
Elliott repeated, softly, as she and Mrs. Ransford did 
what they could for Marion’s comfort, who lay with 
closed eyes, pale and silent. 

The good effects of their care began to be appa- 
rent, when the door-bell rang a loud, sharp peal. 

“A lady who says that her waiting-maid is here, 
and that she must see her,” was the announcement 
made at the parlor door. 

“Tell her she shall be attended to, immediately,” 
said Mr. Elliott. 

But dispensing with ceremony, the lady came for- 
ward, and entered the room. Lucian Aubrey, who 
saw it was Miss Starforth, slipped into the recess of a 
window, partly screened by the curtains. 

“ Excuse me for my abrupt entrance, but I caught 
sight of the girl I am in pursuit of,” said Miss Star- 
forth, indicating Marion. 

Without waiting for an answer, she approached the 
lounge. A hectic flush was the only sign of Marion’s 
emotion. 

“T was not so easily hoodwinked, as you imagined 
I should be,” said Miss Starforth. 

“T have made no attempt to hoodwink you,” was 
the answer. 

“ Haven’t you, indeed? If I am not much mis- 
taken, you told me that you were going to your 
mother’s.” 

« J did tell you so.” 

« But instead, went to a pawnbroker’s. I supposed 
that I understood very well what made you anxious 
to go out this evening. I now know that Idid. Your 
plan to escape detection was very cunning, and quite 
skilful, no doubt, but it was unsuccessful. The boy 
I employed to follow you, kept you in sight from the 
time you left the house, till you arrived at the pawn- 
broker’s, and when you had disp 1 of the t let, 
he again followed you till you reached here.” 

“It is true that I went to the pawnbroker’s,” re- 
plied Marion, ‘ not to dispose of your bracelet, how- 
ever, but a locket, for the sake of obtaining a few 
dollars for the purpose I mentioned to you, when you 
refused to pay me.” 

“It is much easier for you to deny your guilt than 
to prove your innocence. That there might be no 
doubt of the matter, I ordered my carriage to go 
round by the pawnbroker’s, but he refused to give me 
any information. He just told me, in a very insolent 
manner, that he never betrayed the confidence of 
those who pledged valuable articles with the expect- 
ation of redeeming them. This, however, amounted 
to an admission that the article you left there was 
valuable, which tomy mind, is proof that it was the 
bracelet. Servant girls haven’t the means to pur- 
chase costly jewelry, and they commonly feel quite 
well satisfied if their brass lockets and rings are dis- 
guised by a tenuous covering of gold.” As she fin- 
ished speaking, she opened the door, and said, “Step 
this way.” 

A policeman, who unknown to the family had been 
waiting in the hall, entered. 

“ It may be,” said Miss Starforth, “ that you wont 
find a pawnbroker’s ticket in that girl’s pocket, but 
I should like to have you see if there’s one, as I sup- 
pose that the amount due will show whether it wasa 
brass locket or a diamond bracelet, which was 
pledged.”’ 

Lucian Aubrey half rose from his chair, when the 
policeman started to go towards Marion for the pur- 
pose of searching her pocket, but he sank back again 
into his place, when he saw Marion produce a deli- 
cate bead purse. 

“I wont give you the trouble to search my pocket,” 
said she, as she handed it to him. “ You will find 
the ticket, and the money I received in the purse.” 


“Something a trifle more valuable than a brass 
locket,” said he, after looking at the ticket. ‘Ten 
dollars paid, and good for a hundred more.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Starforth, “more valuable than 
a brass locket, but still, nothing like half the worth 
of the bracelet.” 

“They who pledge such things, may thank their 
stars if they get a third of what they’re worth,” was 
the man’s answer. 

Miss Starforth’s countenance glowed with exulta- 
tion at what she considered a proof that she was not 
mistaken. The policeman, when he saw the con- 
cern manifested by the others who were present, said 
that he was sorry for the girl, and perhaps he was, 
though the sharp, bright twinkle of his eye betrayed 
a certain amount of satisfaction. Professional satis- 
faction, perhaps it might be termed. At this crisis, 
Lucian Aubrey, whose presence had not been observ- 
ed by Miss Starforth, stepped forth from the recess. 
Approaching her quickly, and raising a corner of her 
shawl, he said: 

“ Miss Starforth, what is this?” 

It would be difficult to decide whether she was more 
surprised at so unexpectedly beholding Lucian Au- 
brey, or the object to which he had called her atten- 
tion. It was not till he repeated his question, and 





more dangerous, the subtle, intoxicating perfumes 
which to him had unconsciously been eliminated 
were gone. Nothing was left, but a cold, dull mist. 

Lucian Aubrey said a few words in an under-tone 
to Marion, then tearing off the blank half sheet of a 
letter he happened to have in his pocket, he wrote a 
few lines in pencil, which he handed to Miss Starforth. 
* Please read it.” 

T don’t know that it concerns me,” returning the 
paper, after she had glanced her eye over it. 

“T wished you to see that it merely requests the 
pawnbroker to return, for a short time, the locket 
left in pledge this evening, by Miss Marion Lisle, as 
otherwise, when it is produced, its appearance might 
be attributed to some feat connected with legerde- 
mnain.” 

Aubrey turned to the police officer. 

* It will be best that you,” giving him the billet, 
“be the bearer of this. Bring the locket here, and 
please be as expeditious as possible. Tell the pawn- 
broker that I will see him in less than an hour from 
now.” 

As soon as he was gone, Miss Starforth said to 
Marion: 

“IT shan’t need your services any more. There’s 
the paltry sum that has been the cause of so much 
trouble.” And she gave the money a toss, probably 
intending to throw it into her lap, but it fell on to 
the floor. 

Aubrey picked it up, and handed it to Marion. 
Miss Starforth now wrapped her shawl about her, 
and expressed her determination to leave. Said 
Aubrey: 

*T don’t feel willing, Miss Starforth,to have you go, 
till the man returns with the locket.” 

“ How long has Mr. Aubrey been invested with the 
right to control my movements?” she asked, with a 
scornful smile. 

“You know the reason, why I wish you to remain.” 
“ And if I do, what then?” 

“Refusing todo so, will be a breach of common 
courtesy.” 

* For you to attempt to coerce me, I suppose is per- 
fectly agreeable to the laws of courtesy. But I choose 
to go now, and shall.” 

There is every reason to believe that she would 
have kept her word, if just then the police officer had 
not returned. The sight of him caused her curiosity 
to get the better of her indignation. The lofty air 
which she assumed as she stood resting her hand on 
the back of a chair which had been courteously offer- 
ed to her by Mr. Elliott with an invitation to be seat- 
el, might have been subli in a Boadicea when 
striving to arouse her pusillanimous countrymen 
against the invading Romans. On the present occa- 
sion—but all know there is but a single step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. 

“ There is the locket,” said the policeman, handing 
it to Aubrey, who transferred it to Marion. 

“ Please see if it is the right one,” said he. 

Marion opened the locket, so as to display her 
father’s miniature, and then returned it to him. 
“Why, this must be the likeness of the late Mr. 
Lisle,” said he, after attentively examining it. 

“Do you mean of the firm of Lisle, Darrell and 
Co.,” inquired Mr. Elliott. 

* The same.” 

“T knew him well. He stood high in the estima- 
tion of all who had dealings with him. He was too 
good to be connected with such a knave as Mike 
Darrell.” 

“He was the man who ruined him, but he didn’t 
live to know it,” said Aubrey. 

“Yes, and enriched himself; but he didn’t long 
enjoy his ill-gotten wealth. Just as I started for 
home this evening, news came that he was dead.” 

“Dead, did you say?” 

This question was asked by Miss Starforth, who 
spoke quickly in a kind of startled way. 

“ Yes,” was Mr. Elliott’s answer. 

She said nothing more, but a sudden flush, like a 
blood red meteor breaking the cold serenity of a mid- 
night sky, flitted across her chcek. 

“T believe,” said Aubrey, “ that he went to Europe 
not long after Mr, Lisle died.” 

“He did. Itis said that some lady—a connection 
of his by marriage, has been maintained by him in 
great splendor, somewhere in the city during his ab- 
sence, but that the whole of the property will now, 
go to a brother of his, if, as, is undoubtedly the case, 
he died intestate.” 

Another flush crimsoned Miss Starforth’s cheeks. 

‘* Was my carriage at the door when you came in?” 
said she, to the police officer. 

“Tt was, and it had ceased raining.” 

Without saying another word to any one, Miss 
Starforth left the room. 

“Did any of you know,” said Mrs. Ransford, as 
soon a3 she was gone, “ that this Darrell you’ve been 
speaking of married a widow by the name of Star- 

forth?” 





has just gone from here, is the late Michael Darrell’s 
step-daughter. But you seem to have forgotten all 
about the locket, Mr. Aubrey. For my part, with 


one deserving the praise I’ve heard bestowed on the 
original.” 
As she said this, she looked towards Marion. 


the owner's leave, I should like to see the likeness of 


“This Mr. Lisle must have been a noble, large- 
hearted man, if there’s any truth in phrenology,” 
said Mrs. Ransford, as she passed the miniature to 
Mrs. Elliott. 

“Tt must be true in this case, as it is merely the 
written verdict of all who knew him,” was Mrs. Elli- 
ott’s answer. 

“He was a relative of yours, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Ransford, speaking to Marion. 

“* He was my father.” 

“Was Philip Lisle your father?” said Lucian Au- 
brey, turning sharply towards her. 

“He was. I thought you knew it.” 

“T knew your name was Marion Lisle—nothing 
more.” 

* And that was all that any of us knew,” said Mrs, 
Ransford. “It would have been hard for us to imag- 
ine that the daughter of a man like Mr. Lisle should 
be reduced to the necessity of serving Mike Darrell’s 
step-daughter. But though the wicked may for a 
season flourish as the palm-tree, their root shall de- 
cay and ‘ their blossom shall go up, as dust.’” 

“How is it about the locket?” said the police- 
officer. ‘The pawnbroker expects it to be returned 
this evening.” 

“Jt must be returned,” said Marion. “He had 
paid me ten dollars which I must appropriate to the 
purpose I obtained it for.” 

“The locket needn’t be returned,” said Aubrey. 
“There are those here who will make it all right 
with the pawnbroker.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Ransford, “there isn’t one here 
but that would be glad to do it, but it is a privilege 
that I shall claim myself—one that you wont deny 
me, I hope,” said she, turning to Marion. 

Marion, however, did make some attempt to show 
why she should not accept her generous offer, but 
the reasons were voted untenable, and were over- 
ruled. 

“Will you accept me as your ambassador, Mrs. 
Ransford?” asked Aubrey. 

‘With pleasure. There is my carte-blanche.” 

When Aubrey and the police-officer were gone, 
Marion asked for her shaw] and bonnet. 

* You're not going from here to-night,” said Mrs. 
Elliott. 

“JT must goto my mother’s. She is unwell, and it 
was on her account that I ventured out in the storm.” 

* But you’re not able to go.” 

“O, I am quite strong now. The distance isn’t 
great, and the storm is over, I believe.” 

“Well, wait a few minutes, and I will find some 
one to go with you.” 

Mrs. Elliott soon returned, and with her a boy with 
a large, covered basket in his hand. 

“ You may expect to see Mrs. Ransford and me, to- 
morrow,” said she. ‘Please give me the street and 
number, where your mother lives.” 

Having complied with her request, Marion turned 
from the door in the direction of the humble dwelling 
where sat her mother in loneliness and want, as the 
long, dreary hours wore silently away, and who saw 
not, that 

“ faint and fair, 
Along the tingling desert of the sky," 


the dawn of a brighter, happier day was kindling. 





A writer who is so good a student of human nature, 
as to tell by the roots, what the flower will be, says, 
“We never fall in love with a woman in distinction 
from other women, until we can get an image of her 
through a pin-hole.” This is true of every true wo- 
man. But concerning those who are not, will they 
bear to be looked at thus? The light brought to a 
focus in this way, is shorn of its dazzling, bewildering 
rays. The eye may steadily regard the object on 
which it is brought to bear. 

Lucian Aubrey had nearly come to the conclusion 
that he was in love with Euphrasia Starforth, but he 
had never seen her except at those times when with 
some charming dress she had put on a face to match, 
the expression of which she could vary at will, by a 
little pull at some invisible wires. He never saw her 
through a pin-hole, till the evening she enacted that 
little by-scene with Marion Lisle, and then she ap- 
peared in deshabille, and without her mask. There 
was no chance for swiftly glancing cross-lights to 
turn leaden-hued vapors into brilliant rainbows. 
Then and there Lucian Aubrey found that he had 
been mistaken. She was not what he had imagined 
her to be. 

Prior to that evening he had several times caught 
a glimpse of Marion’s face. Once only—the day she 
was at Stuart’s with Miss Starforth, and he had ob- 
tained a full view of her features, and he then saw 
that there was something very sweet and pleasant in 
certain expressions of her countenance, which Miss 
Starforth’s with all its beauty lacked. 

He had in the scene already alluded to, viewed her 
through the lens of a mental camera-obscura, faithful 
as that which had revealed to him traits of Miss Star- 








About two months subsequent to the foregoing in- 
cidents, Lucian Aubrey called one day on Mrs. Elliott. 

‘One of the basest frauds,” said he, “‘ has come to 
light, that ever was perpetrated.” 

“* How 80?” 


& “ Well, he has found among the papers placed at 
his disposal, a package of letters, that probably by 
some oversight escaped being destroyed, which show 
that according to the property belonging to the firm 
at the time of Mr. Lisle’s decease, his share amount- 
ed to more than a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“I never doubted Darrell’s dishonesty. Mr. Lisle 
died suddenly, I believe.” 

“Yes, he did.” 

* A circumstance which gave a better chance, than 
there otherwise would have been, for defrauding Mrs. 
Lisle and her daughter. Have they heard of the dis- 
covery Mr. Loring has made?” 

** No, he said that I was the first he had mentioned 
it to, and that is not more than half an hour since.” 
** Well, you can felicitate yourself on one thing.” 

** What do you refer to?” 

“I was thinking that no one could accuse you of 
mercenary motives when you offered your hand to 
Marion Lisle. Your own ample fortune, however, 
would have exonerated you from such an implication. 
Do you know anything about Miss Starforth?” 

“I’ve understood that she has sufficient for a 
decent maintenance, though not enough to enable 
her to indulge in those luxuries necessary for the 
gratitication of her expensive tastes.” 





A few more months have passed away, and Mrs. 
Lucian Aubrey is mistress of the magnificent man- 
sion where, as Marion Lisle, she had, to save her mo- 
ther from want, suffered wrong and contumely from 
the imperious, overbearing Euphrasia Starforth. 

All this was past now, and Aubrey felt, that, as ap- 
plied to himself, there was really as much truth as 
poetry in the lines of Shakspeare, where he says: 

“ She is my own, 
And I as rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
Their water nectar, and their rocks pure gold." 





*“Mayn’t I do what I like with my own?” as the 
man said when he carried a skunk into the ball-room. 








Our Curious Department, 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Dante Statue at Florence. 

The Florence correspondent of the London Times 
says: ‘‘A touching incident has been related to me in 
connection with the unveiling of the colossal statue 
of Dante on the Piazza Santa Croce. The sculptor, 
Pazzi, a native of the city in which Dante died, had 
his aged father living in Ravenna, Just four days 
before that fixed for the festival, news came that the 
old man was sick unto death. The son, with a natu- 
ral craving to see him once more in life and close his 
eyes, would have hurried away at once. But the 
moment was critical, and his presence in Florence all 
important. There was still much to be done which 
he alone could properly direct; the pedestal and its 
or its were i plete, and had to be tempo- 
rariJy finished so as to pass muster at the ceremony; 
the committee for the erection of the monument de- 
clared it impossible to spare the artist, and puta 
resolute veto on hisdeparture. Natural affection had 
to yield to the voice of public duty. Had the sculptor 
absented himself, a postponement of the celebration, 
or at least some great deficiency, must have been the 
result. So poor Pazzi had to remain, and his triumph 
as an artist, the king’s flattering words, and the mark 
of distinction bestowed upon him were embittered by 
the news of his father’s death.” 





Uncertain Property. 

A certain huuse in New South Wales must have 
been an exciting one to live in. It was the cottage of 
Evan Jenkins, near Tredegar. A boy passing by one 
morning thought that he observed a movement of 
part of the masonry. On watching it more narrowly, 
he was satisfied that the frame-work of the window 
was sinking. He ran tothe doorand alarmed the 
inmates, who were seated round the table at break- 
fast. They immediately ran into the road, and had 
scarcely done so when the house began to sink through 
the ground, and in a very short time was entirely out 
of sight, leaving the site upon which it had stood 
an open chasm, filled to within some yards of the 
road with earth and stones which had fallen in from 
the sides. It would seem that the ground on which 
the cottage was raised stood over a disused colliery, 
and the earth must have first given way at a depth 
of fully a hundred feet below the surface. 





A very big Spider! 

We find the following gravely stated in several ex- 
changes: “A sudden panic fell upon the worshipers 
on Easter Day in a large church at Lisbon. An 
enormous spider was suddenly seen to descend to an 
ancient web that is said to have existed for many 
years. The creature was so formidable that the wo- 
men began to scream, and a scene of general terror 





Long Sleep. 

At the last sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
@ paper was received from Dr. Blanchet, on three 
curious cases of constitutional lethargic slumber. One 
of them was that of a lady twenty-four years of age, 
who having slept for forty days at the age of eighteen, 
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Wrench awe from fools, 
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And, departing, lea 
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Sailing o'er life's > 
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Seeing, shall take |) 


What is grandeur? 
Of silken robes; no, 
And haughty eye 
Of old nebility— 
The foolish that is n 
The noblest trophies 
Are the conquests o 


Son 
Some achieve greatness, : 
Thrust upon them.— Shad; 
NEW: 
The news! our morning, + 
Day after day repeats it t!'' 
For this the gossip takes | 
And wears your threshold + 
For this we leave the par 
And pause to prattle on o 
Even when some coffined 
We ask—* what news ?"'- 


The first bringer of ur 
Hath but a losing offk 
Sounds ever after asa 
Remembered knolling 


The rabble gather round t° 
And listen with their mou 
Tell, some hear, some juc 
And he that lies most lou 
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Should be the father o 
The times are wild.—, 


That of an hour's age & 
Each minute teems a new 


Is thy news good or bad 
Say either, and I'll stay ‘ 
Let me be satisfied. Is" 


With news the time's wit), 
Each minute, some.—Sha 
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Aubrey’s dazzled vision been like a halo of rosy light “You know that Mr. Josiah Loring was appointed | and fifty days at the age of twenty, during her honey- 
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more fully displayed a part of the heavy fringe of her | None present knew anything about his family con- | forth’s character, hitherto, by him unsuspected. But 
shawl, with a diamond bracelet entangled in its | nections Marion could bear the test. A light, pure, serene and 
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Their eyes met—hers and Aubrey’s. There was in 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


GREATNESS. 
O greatness! thou art but a flattering dream, 
A watery bubble, lighter than the air.—7racy. 


It is the curse of greatness 
To be its own destruction.—Nabbs. 


O place! O form! 
How often dost thou with thy ease, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming.—Shakspeare. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the shores of time; 
Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's stormy main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.—Longfellow. 


What is grandeur? Not the sheen 

Of silken robes; no, nor the mien 

And haughty eye 

Of old nebility— 

The foolish that is not but has been. 

The noblest trophies of mankind 

Are the conquests of the mind.—Sir A. Hunt. 


Some are born great, 
Some achieve greatness, and sume have greatness 
Thrust upon them.— Shakspeare. 


NEWS. 
The news! our morning, noon, and evening cry, 
Day after day repeats it till we die. 
For this the gossip takes her daily route, 
And wears your threshold and your patience out; 
For this we leave the parson in the lurch, 
And pause to prattle on our way to church; 
Even when some coffined friend we gather round, 
We ask—" what news ?’’—then lay him in the ground. 
Sprague's Curiosity. 
The first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remembered knolling a departing friend. 
Shakspeare. 
The rabble gather round the man of news, 
And listen with their mouths wide open; some 
Tell, some hear, some judge of news, some make it, 
And he that lies most loud, is most believed. 
Dryden. 
Every minute now 
Should be the father of some stratagem; 
The times are wild.—Shakspeare. 


That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one.—Shakspeare. 


Is thy news good or bad? answer to that: 
Say cither, and I°ll stay the circumstance; 
Let me be satisfied. Is 't good or bad? 
Shakspeare. 
With news the time's with labor; and throws furth 
Each minute, some.—Shakspeare. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AGNES KINGSLEY. 
BY KATE PUTNAM. 


“So you've had your marching orders?” 

“Yes, we’re off to-morrow.” 

*You’reinluck. J/y orders confine me to asmaller 
field of action.” And Gerald Sumner looked narrowly 
at Lieutenant Holland, to see if any hidden meaning 
in the apparently careless words made the tatter 
wince; but, not perceiving the desired phenomenon, 
he continued: 

“Well, good luck go with you! 
for you to Miss Kingsley?” 

“T will make my adieux there in person, thank 
you,” said the lieutenant, departing abruptly, ina 
state of mind whose confusion of disappointment and 
anger would have proved most delightful to Gerald. 
They had been rivals for the favor of Miss Kingsley, 
but Gerald Sumner had ended the strife by winning 
the fair prize. At least, so said Rumor, and Lieutenant 


What shall I say 


Holland for once believed the deceitful old dame. |, 


Nevertheless, while allowing to his own heart the 
imprudence of trusting himself in her presence, he 
could not go away, perhaps forever, without a last 
word. Having kept his secret hitherto, he trusted 
in his power to keep it still; and it was with a mien 
whose calmness gave no sign of the inward strug- 
gle, that he entered her presence. Indeed, so over- 
strained were his spirits as to elicit remark from Miss 
Kingsley. 

** How glad you are to leave us,” she said, reproach- 
fully. “The relief is apparent in every luok and 
tone.” 

He looked at her downcast face. She wasa brilliant 


pray against being led into temptation, you know; 
and as for the rest—do you think no battles are fought 
upon Northern soil?” 

He could not understand the expression of the eyes 
suddenly raised to his own, yet the glance sobered 
him, and he rose to go befure chance betrayed what 
honor would preserve unspoken, 

“Ts this good-by?” she said, rising and offering her 
hand. 

“This is good-by. If Lever come home you will 
see me again; if not—why, good-by once more.” 

He bowed over the little outstretched hand which 
he dared not touch, and left her, seeing in the dark- 
ness that surrounded his hopes only one gleam of 
light—the thought that he had, though narrowly, 
preserved the secret which he must not speak. 

The next day Gerald Sumner called upon Miss 
Kingsley. She received him with all her accustomed 
graciousness and vivacity, admired the flowers he 
brought her, accepted an invitation to drive—in short 
was at once so kind and so brilliant that the young 
man fell ten times deeper in love with her than ever. 


JT hope soon to be able to introduce my cousin, 
Miss Willard, to you,” he said, presently. “I think 
you will like her, as we have some tastes and friends 
in common.” As he spoke he watched her intently 
all the while, with a furtive scrutiny. ‘ We expect 
her as soon us the ——th leaves New York, and their 
stay there will be but a few days. Of course we could 
not look for her betore they go.” 

Miss Kingsley auswered with a few polite words, 
which, however, quite ignored the deeper meaning 
which his significant tone had seemed intended to 
convey. 

“By the way,” he continued, carelessly, ‘ Lieu- 
tenant Holland went to-day.” 

“So I supposed,” she answered, in a tone as indif- 
ferent as his own. 

“1 presume he called last evening, to say good-by ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, coldly. 

“ Much to my regret an engagement prevented my 
accompanying him, but no doubt he was too agree- 
able to allow my presence to be missed.” 

She did not reply. This silence aroused inSumner’s 
mind fears which were strengthened even by the 
recollection of her previous gaiety. Whatif it were 
all the result of an understanding with Lieutenant 
Holland which had defeated his hopes and set her 
mind at rest. Who could tell what words might have 
been spoken .on that previous evening. With the 
thought, a bitter, overwhelming jealousy possessed 
him, and, seizing her hand, he cried, passionately : 

“You do not deny it? Answer me, Agnes, which 
is it to be of us two? Speak! Is it he or 1?” 

She grew burning red, then pale, as she indignantly 
snatched her hand from his grasp. 

-“* How dare you speak thus?” she said. ‘‘ What is 
either to me, that you should talk of a choice?” 

“Then you do not love him?” he persisted, still 
bending forward and searching her colorless face with 
eager eyes. 

“Your questions are most impertinent,” she an- 
swered, icily. ‘ Lieutenant Holland and I are noth- 
ing more than friends, and I will not permit you to 
use his name in any other way. As for what you say 
of yourself, you know that the subject is an unpleasant 
one to me, but as you have chosen to break your 
promise of silence, you must take the consequences.” 

So much, then, he had learned, that his fears of an 
engagement were unfounded, Holland having de- 
parted without even a word. Relieved on this point, 
he could more easily advance a plea for pardon. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, humbly, “and do not send 
me away. It was an unwarrantable liberty, I know, 
but jealousy cannot be controlled, and loving you as 
I do—” 

“Again!” she interrupted, impatiently, ‘I will not 
listen to an apology which repeats the offence. If 
jealousy cannot be controlled, I will guard against its 
annoyance by removing it from my presence.” 

“You will not banish me?” ; 

“Tt is your own act. You know the terms of our 
agreement, but do not choose to keep them.” 

“They shall be kept in future. Whatever my feel- 
ings may be, you shall not again be offended by any 
expression of them. If you will forget my rash words 
to-night, I will promise to be content with friendship, 
since I can have nothing more.” 

“Very well; you are fully prepared now for the 
consequences of a repetition of this scene,” she an- 
swered, coldly, and the matter was dropped. 

Sumner tried, by every means in his power—and 
they were not tew—to obliterate his offence from her 
memory. In this endeavor he partially succeeded, so 
that before his departure their friendship had appar- 
ently resumed its former tone. 

“So much gained,” he said to himself, as he walked 
away. ‘The certainty that there is no shadow of a 
bond between them; he has not even spoken to her. 
It was worth even her anger to know that. Well, 
now that he is gone, the chances of war are against 
him, and the field is clear for me. But does she love 








brunette, but a cloud seemed to overshadow her 
brilliancy that day. Her feminine friends would | 
probably have pronounced her much plainer than | 
usual, but Lawrence Holland did not feel inclined to | 
quarrel with the change. So occupied in studying | 
her face was he, as to forget to reply. She returned | 
to the charge, but still without reconnoitering the | 
enemy. 


“Confess that you are overjoyed at exchanging our 
dull society for the excitement of your military life. | 
War is a soldier’s element, I suppose.” | 

“Yes, 1 am overjoyed,” he answered, recklessly, | 
somewhat unsteadied by the long gaze which her | 
drooping eyes had allowed him. “ We are taught to | 


him? IfI could find out that. But I have sworn to 
have her, love or no love, and he shall never stand in 
my way.” 

Such were the broken thoughts that flitted rapidly 
through his mind on his homeward walk. Meantime, 
Agnes Kingsley, too restless for sleep, sat by her 
chamber window, with faint moonlight shadows flick- 
ering over the face whose icy coldness had yielded to 
a look of weary languor. Though her eyes were fixed 
upon the street down which Gerald Sumner had 
passed, it was not his form that her fancy saw in the 
dusk, nor his voice that came floating up with the 
night wind. 





whom Sumner had spoken. That she was expected 
to be present at the party, soon to come off at the 
house of Mrs. Hendrick, Agnes was aware, and the 
process of dressing was more than once imperilled, 
upon the evening in question, by her absorbing specu- 
lations upon the subject. Carefully as she had con- 
cealed it from Sumner, Miss Willard had awakened 
in her mind an eager curiosity, for whose gratification 
this opportunity was most welcome. Self-forgetful 
as this interest had made her during the progress of 
her toilet, at its conclusion she could not be blind to 
her own uncommon beauty, heightened by the rosy 
flush of the robe whose gossamer folds, in color and 
texture like a sunset cloud, floated lightly around 
her. Gerald Sumner had been watching for her 
ever since his own arrival, and lost no time in ap- 
proaching. 

“My cousin is here,” he said, “ and anxious to know 
you, Shall I bring her here?” 

Agnes assenting, he crossed the room, was lost a 
moment in the crowd, but presently reappeared, con- 
ducting a lady upon whom many eyes Were turned in 
admiration. Agnes watched their advance curiously, 
studying, with interest, every movement of the form 
as yet too far distant to permit a more minute obser- 
vation. The figure was a fine one, decidedly above 
the medium height, well-developed, and instinct with 
a haughty grace of motion that seemed to challenge 
attention. It betrayed what was confirmed both by 
face and ‘manner—a self-consciousness too largely 
complete to detract in the least from her personal 
fascination, as might have been the effect of a smaller 
amount of the same quality. It rather attracted, on 
the contrary, proceeding, as it did, from unfaltering 
self-reliance, and a thorough knowledge of endow- 
ments, both mental and physical, well calculated to 
command homage. Of its kind, the manner was per- 
fect, and utterly unlike that detestable flavoring of 
self-consciousness known as conceit, and displayed 
either in the wearisome forwardness and petty vani- 
ties of the egotistfor the hesitating unreadiness of 
apparent timidity. 

A greater contrast than the two girls presented, 
sitting together, side by side, is seldom seen. Less, 
however in form and feature than from a striking 
dissimilarity of coloring, expression, and general 
effect. Both were taller than the average, it is true; 
but Miss Kingsley was, though by no means thin, 
rather slight, while her companion possessed a South- 
ern fullness of form. Miss Kingsley’s eyes were of 
the deepest gray, darkened by wonderfully long black 
lashes. Brows and hair of the same raven hue, and 
a complexion whose waxen clearness and delicacy 
neither knew nor needed any tinge of color brighter 
than a sea-shell flush, went to make up a face which, 
aside from beauty of feature, was remarkable for its 
rare purity and high-bred loveliness. But Miss Wil- 
lard fairly revelled in color. Large eyes, of a deep 
and brilliant blue, looked out from beneath curling 
lashes, whose auburn hue had retained the richness 
without the fiery tinge of the despised red. Masses 
of the same warm auburn waved over her stately 
head, and the rose that blossomed in her cheek was 
not that faint blush, pale almost as the white, but a 
crimson petal, dyed through and through with in- 
tensity of color. Such radiance of bloom might have 
imparted a certain vulgarity to a style less elegant, 
but Miss Willard’s sumptuous beauty bore it off 
unquestioned. Agnes Kingsley suggested a pure, 
slender lily dwelling amid moonlight and shadows; 
Marie Willard brought before the mental vision some 
gorgeous exotic flower steeped in sunbeams and over- 
flowing with life. Such was the fancy that occurred 
to Gerald Sumner, as he looked from one to the other 
of his beautiful companions. 

Miss Willard, meantime, had been engaged ina 
scrutiny as close as Miss Kingsley’s, and far more 
unconcealed. Indeed, the latter shrunk somewhat 
from that bold glance, and wondered that such beau- 
tiful eyes could be so disagreeable. But with the 
exception of this prolonged gaze she could find nothing 
to criticize, for Miss Willard’s manner proved that 
she was bent upon pleasing her new acquaintance, 
with which view she left no means of fascination un- 
tried. Almost against her own will Agnes found 
herself mechanically assenting to the other’s frankly 
expressed wish that they might be much together 
during her visit. Yet Agnes was not all reluctant, 
for, despite a certain repulsion, felt rather than un- 
derstood, she was conscious of an intense eagerness 
to familiarize herself with the character of this new- 
comer—to learn, as it were, by heart, the various 
phases of her beauty, and detect the subtle charm of 
her influence. So, various motives swaying each, 
both sought the same end—better knowledge of the 
other. Gerald Sumner, having his own reasons for 
strengthening the intimacy, lent all possible aid to 
that end, which, so furthered, could scarcely fail of 
accomplishment, 

Marie Willard lost no time in returning Agnes’s 
call, and, for certain purposes of her own, declined 
Sumner’s attendance, which he at first proposed 
giving. He was not, however offended, when she 
explained her motives for refusal, but went away, 
apparently well satisfied with the decision. The 
young lady’s visit was extremely satisfactory to her- 
self, at least, for, during its course, she contrived to 
elicit considerable desired information, by means of 
insinuations so artfully disguised as to appear entirely 
the work of chance. She likewise succeeded in im- 
pressing Agnes with a certain belief, whose contirma- 


singular, in view of the cold, though courteous, re- 
ception accorded her after the first, for Agnes, con- 
vinced by a short experience of their utter lack of 
congeniality, and more and more conscious of a strong 
though indefinable repulsion, endeavored to check 
the growi::g intimacy. But no mere hint would Miss 
Willard take, and the ot her being too polite toresort 
to more undisguised measures, it naturally followed 
that the two were often in each other’s society. Miss 
Willard formed a link between her cousin and Agnes, 
nor did the latter, in her pre-occupation of mind, 
observe how sedulously her friend endeavored to 
bring them together—how carefully she avoided any 
intrusion upon their tete-a-tcfes. Herself high-minded 
and innocent of deceit, Miss Kingsley had no sus- 
picion of any plot; only was unconsciously learning 
to look, with other feelings than displ ‘e, for the 
tender deference and protection to which she had 
become accustomed in Sumner’s manner. As for him, 
his part was perfectly played. Quiet, and apparently 
self-forgetful, making no claim unless it were for the 
privilege of caring for her comfort in all things, what 
woman could be quite insensible to such delicate 
consideration? Not Agnes Kingsley, certainly; and 
Gerald Sumner, vigilant under all his outward repose, 
saw, with anintense though secret exultation, the 
daily approach of the prize upon which he had staked 
the hopes of his life, and for whose sake no labor 
seemed to his thought too hard—or too degrading. 





So passed the summer, amid a multitude of pleas- 
ures that shortened the weeks. The first red leaves 
were flaming in the forest, and Marie was still a visitor 
in Sumner’s family. One day the young man called 
for Agnes, according to appointment, to take a drive 
upon which the three had agreed. Dressing in haste, 
for she had not expected his arrival so soon, the girl 
gave no thought to the matter, nor perceived, until 
she stood beside the carriage, that Marie was not 
within. Drawing back a little, she said: 

“Where is your cousin? If she cannot go to-day, 
it would be better to defer the drive until she can 
share it.” 

“She was not quite ready,” he answered, “and 
asked me to come for you first in order to prevent 
delay.” 

Satisfied with this explanation, she permitted him 
to assist her to a seat, and the spirited horses soon 
whirled them to Sumner’s dwelling. At the door 
they were met by Marie, a picture of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. 

“Tam so sorry,” she began, after the usual affec- 
tionate kiss, which she always insisted upon giving 
Agnes, ‘‘ but I fear I must really give up my drive this 
afternoon. One of my terrible sick-headaches; isn’t 
it too bad? I wouldn’t tell Gerald of it, for I quite 
hoped cold water might do it so much good as to let 
me go with you; but I find it’s of no use after all. 
Nothing but rest helps me, and Iam nearly frantic 
with the pain of moving.” 

You do look ill,” said Agnes, pityingly; and in- 
deed she did. Her cheek was hotly flushed, and her 
eyes shone with even more than their usual brilliancy, 
asif fever were burning within. ‘“ Yes, quite too ill 
to go, and you ought to be lying down at this moment 
instead of standing here talking in the burning sun. 
Never mind. The drive can wait as well as not.” 

“O, but I couldn’t think of letting you wait on my 
account!” protested the other. ‘I assure you it would 
make me wretched to have prevented your going; 
and such a lovely day for a drive, too. No, if youwant 
to comfort me, you will go just as we planned, and 
bring me back some of those splendid brilliant maple 
leaves.” 

** Which are not one shade deeper than your cheeks 
at this t,”” ce ted her cousin. “ It would 
be as well to take Miss Agnes’s advice about lying 
down, unless you prefer a fever.” 

“T will gs the moment youdriveaway; but I could 
not rest knowing that my miserable head had been the 
means of spoiling every one’s pleasure.” 

Still Agnes hesitated, unwilling, she scarce knew 
why, to ge alone with Gerald. Observing her reluc- 
tance, the young man turned to his cousin with the 
words: 

“Marie, in your anxiety to arrange everything 
pleasantly, you seem not to have noticed the evident 
sacrifice that you are asking of Miss Kingsley. We 
will defer the drive until any day you choose to name, 
Miss Kingsley, siice my cousin’s presence is so abso- 
lutely necessary to your enjoyment of it.” 

His tone showed how much hurt he was at her 
apparent aversion to his sole society, and, unwilling 
to wound him further, she hastily disclaimed any 
other motive for refusal than a wish that Miss 
Willard should share their pleasure. So, followed by 
the good wishes of the latter, they drove away. 

Sumner’s manner continued thoughtful and grave; 
so much so that Agnes, fearing lest he still misun- 
derstood her hesitation, resolved to correct the mis- 
taken impression. With this purpose she began: 

“ How verysilent you are,Mr.Sumner. I hope you 
have ceased to think of my unfortunate words, which 
certainly were not meant to wound you.” 

To this he made no direct reply, but turning to look 
in her face, said: 

“Agnes, Leonnot bear this tortureanylonger Such 
a miserable life must be ended in some way—it mat- 
ters little what. I would take my place in the ranks 
to-morrow, if I were sure a bullet would find my 
heart.” 
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Beautiful, fascinating and flattered as she was, she 
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The girl was inexpressibly shocked by the bitter 
despair of his words and tone, and began to murmur 


|some deprecating speech, which he checked, im- 


patiently. 
“Tell me truly, would it cost you a single pang to 
know that { was dead? Death would be must wel- 
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come if it could make you think of me with the kind- 
ness that my whole life has failed to win.” 

The tears sprang to her eyes, as she answered: 

“ The unkindness is yours, to judge me se unjustly. 
Any ill tidings of you would pain me more than I can 
say. Have I ever treated you otherwise than as a 
friend?” 

“A friend!” he repeated, scornfully. ‘Iam tired 
of the cold word. But ours never has been, never 
can be, a true friendship, with perfect devotion on one 
side, and on the other ill-concealed aversion.” 

“ You will misjudge me? What can I say or do to 
make you believe in my regard?” 

“What can youdo? Give me back my promise of 
silence. Allow me one chance for happiness, and 
then— Well, whatever the end may be, I will not 
trouble you again—only let me speak now!” 

She did let him speak; not only that, but she also 
listened until resolution began to give way. She re- 
membered the delicate consideration, the tender 
protection, upon which she had unconsciously learned 
to rely, and wondered if it would be just to have 
accepted all this and withhold any return. Nor was 
there wanting the magnetism of a powerful presence 
to strengthen the claims of memory, and, noting the 
eager eye, the tremulous voice, she could not doubt 
either the sincerity or fervor of the love which in- 
spired them. That love she could not return in full 
measure, yet regard of some sort she certainly did 
feel for him; a regard which had kept pace, steadily, 
with his thoughtful and unobtrusive kindness. Many 
women, married with no warmer sentiment than she 
entertained, had led happy, usefullives; perhaps her 
own case might prove similar, and friendship deepen 
into something better, with the passing years. She 
knew that latent in her own nature was a capacity 
for loving which this man had no power to arouse; 
but would it not be worse than folly to throw aside 
the proffered happiness of existence for the sake of 
an idle dream, whose realization, perhaps, was not 
possible in this world? Thus she reasoned, while in 
the depths of her heart arose a voice, stifled in its first 
murmur, lest the insidious whisper should persuade 
her where persuasion would be a sin. At last she 
spoke in answer to Gerald’s pleading: 

“Ido not love you, nor do I know if I can ever 
learn to love you. Butif you can be content with 
esteem and friendship—” 

“Content? Yes, until it yields to love, as it some- 
time must; for, be assured, you cannot dwell in the 
atmosphere of a love like mine without at last 
returning it.” 

She shrank a little before his passionate tone, an- 
swering, coldly: 

“ Give me until to-morrow to decide. Come to me 
then, aud you shall know all, for I have some things 
to say to you before I can promise fully.” 

She turned her head away, wearily, as she spoke, 
and Sumner let the subject rest, too wise to urge it 
further upon her at that moment. They were very 
silent during their homeward drive, speaking only 
upon indifferent topics until they reached her home, 
where the young man asked, as he assisted her from 
the carriage, “1 shall come to-morrow?” 

** Yes, to-morrow morning,” she answered. 

“ Remember that you hold my fate in your hands,” 
he said, in a tone that spoke far more than the words. 
“ Good-night, Agnes—darling!”’ 

Her face changed at this, but with a simple good- 
night she turned from him and entered the house, 
while he dashed away with a wild exultation in his 
heart that made him reckless of everything on earth 
save that day’s success, 

Agnes went wearily up to her room, to think upon 
what she had done. But quietness was not to be her 
portion, for directly came running in her sister Lu, a 
lively chattering girl of fourteen. 

“Did you have a nice drive, Aggie?” she began. 
“Dear me, how pale youare! Did you and Gerald 
Sumner quarrel? for I peeped at him from the parlor 
window, and his face was as white as yours. O, I'd 
forgotten ’’—thrusting her hand in her apron pocket— 
* here’s a letter that came while you were out. Such 
a looking thing! Ishould like to know what corre- 
spondent you have that writes such an elegant hand. 
It must be the old beggar who fell in love with you 
last summer.” 

Agnes mechanically took the letter which her sister 
held out. It wasasorry-looking, soiled affair, obliter- 
ated as to post-mark, and scrawled as to address. None 
of these things did she notice as she held it in her 
hand, while her thoughts were far away. 

“ Well!” exclaimed her sister, impatiently, “why 
don’t you open it? If it were mine, I should have 
some little curiosity to see the inside of so remarkable 
a document.” 

Thus urged, Agnes broke the seal and began to 
read. After glancing at the first few words, she 
turned the page rapidly to find the signature, then 
continued her perusal of the letter, holding it up in 
such a manner as to screen her face. Lu, coming 
back from a voyage of discovery to one of the windows, 
laid her hand on her sister’s shoulder. 

“What does the respectable old mendicant say?” 
she asked, laughing. ‘ Does his billet contain an offer 
of his heart and hand?” 

There was no answer; Agnes’s faculties seeming 
utterly occupied with the page beneath hereye. Lu 
gave a little sigh of resignation. 

“ Well, Aggie, I believe you haven’t answered a 
single one of my questions since you came back. I 


shall tell Gerald Sumner not to quarrel with you, if 


it’s going to make you so— Why, Agnes, what is 
the matter?” she concluded, in real alarm, catching, 
for the first time, as she moved restlessly about, a 


The latter laid down the blotted scrawl, saying, ina 
voice whose calmness strangely contrasted with the 
white desperation of her face: 

“Tt isfrom Lieutenant Holland. He isdying—dead 
by this time.” 

Tears gathered in the girl’s eyes; partly from sym- 
pathy with the suffering which she perceived her 
sister endured—partly from the shock of the sudden 
death of one whom she had always liked. 

“TI am so sorry!” she said, softly. ‘ What was 
it, Agnes? May I see the letter?” laying her hand 
upon it. 

For the first time Agnes’s face changed, as she 

tched the crumpled sheet from her lap, where it 
had fallen. 

“No, no!” she said, hurriedly; ‘no one must read 
it—I don’t know, exactly—his arm, I think it is. You 
shall know soon.” 

Sensible that some great blow had fallen upon 
Agnes, though not quite sure of its nature or extent, 
Lulu thought it best to leave her sister to the solitude 
she so evidently craved, and, with a pitying kiss, stole 
from the room. For a moment after the door closed, 
Agnes sat as if stunned; then, unfolding the letter, 
gazed again upon the rude lines which the falling 
tears were blotting. Their purport was as follows: 

“Tam about to write to you words which have 
risen to my lips again and again, but which no living 
power could have induced me to speak. It is no 
living power which forces their utterance now. Death 
is my justification. And if they offend you, think of 
them as coming, not from me, but from the grave, 
where I shall be lying when you read this letter. 

“T believe I loved you, Agnes, from our first meet- 
ing, but before I dared speak to you of my love, I 
learned that which made such speech a dishonor. 
Yet I was too weak to utterly forego your presence, 
and, making a compromise between wish and duty, 
I resolved still to see you, but to preserve strictest 
silence upon that one forbidden subject. I know, 
now, that this was wrong. I should have shunned 
you, and not have risked the betrayal of my secret 
beneath the force of temptation, as on that evening 
when I saw you last. Another minute in your pres- 
ence, a touch of your hand, would have revealed 
all. 

*T have not sought Death, for that would be cow- 
ardly; but Icannot regret his having come to me 
The surgeon says I am too weak to survive the am- 
putation of my right arm to-morrow. It is God’s will, 
and I do not repine. 

“Tcan write no more. God bless you, my own 
dearest love—I may call you so now—and make you 
happy with the husband of your choice. Heaven 
forgive me, but I believe I hated Gerald Sumner on 
that day when he told me of your promise to marry 
him; but that is all over now, and I only pray he may 
be worthy of the treasure he will possess, 

‘Perhaps you will not care to decipher this letter, 
scrawled with my left hand. Let it go. I could not 
die in peace with my secret untold, but when this 
reaches you, I shall be where earthly interests are 
over. For the last time, good-by, and God bless you. 

“ LAWRENCE HOLLAND.” 


There it lay before her, the wreck of her whole life. 
No longer could she deceive herself as to her own 
heart. That deathbed letter showed her the flimsy 
veil of sophistry with which she had blinded her eyes, 
and revealed, in strong, sharp contrast to the theories 
of marriage fuunded on esteem which she had been 
endeavoring to believe—the one real love of her being. 
Then her thoughts reverted to the author of this 
misery—the man to whom she had so nearly bound 
herself by a promise of marriage. The guilt of Law- 
rence Holiand’s death might not lie at his door, 
indeed; yet, but for his machinations, that death 
would have been robbed of more than half its sting, 
by the knowledge that, through time and eternity, 
they belonged to each other. To each other? With 
asharp and sudden bitterness came the thought of 
Marie Willard. Had he not been betrothed to her? 
Was not hers the right to sorrow for his untimely 
fate? And how could she reconcile the truth of these 
things with those dying words which lay beneath her 
gaze? Hopeless of solving these mysteries, she could 
only watch the sleepless night wear away, bringing 
the morning whose light should show her the truth of 
the one question agitating her weary mind. 

The morning came, and with it Gerald Sumner. 
He looked in alarm upon Agnes, whose face was of a 
deadly pallor, save where one feverish flame burned 
in either cheek. 

“You are ill,” he said, tenderly. ‘ Yesterday’s 
agitation was too much for you.” 

As he spoke he took her haad, but with a gesture 
of loathing she snatched it from him, and moved back 
apace. Surprised and hurt, he gazed at her. 

“ This is not the reception 1 had aright to expect,” 
he said. “Is it thus you meet the man whom, yes- 
terday, you allowed to believe himself your accepted 
lover?” 

“Do not touch me!” she said, as he followed her 
retreating steps. ‘Thank God that my promise was 
not fully given—that I have not been, even for a mo- 
ment, bound to you. I told you, then, that there 
were certain things which I wished to say to you; to- 
day there are others. First, read this letter.” And 
she gave him the crumpled note. 

He read it from beginning to end, slowly and de- 
liberately, as if to gain time to collect his thoughts. 
At length, raising his eyes from the paper, he said, 
questioningly: 

“Well?” 

The girl looked at him in indignant amaze. 

‘Ts that all you have tosay? You see the proofs 











glimpse of her sister’s face. 


of your own dishonor, yet bear it off so calmly?” 





His dark face flushed beneath the cold scorn of her 
tone. 

** Do I not also see the proofs of another’s dishonor?” 
he asked, ‘Is it in such a strain that the betrothed 
husband of one woman should address a second?” 

“We will talk of that hereafter. At present I wish 
to learn something more of the falsehood which you 
told him on that day.” 

At first his knitted brow and compressed lips seemed 
to foreshow an angry answer, but with a sudden 
softening of brow and eye, he exclaimed, passionately : 

“T admit the charge!” 

You could not deny it!” 

“Hush! Listen tome. I admit it, I say, but, dis- 
honor though it be, it should not be so hard for you 
to pardon a fault that had its source in love for your- 
self. Love that was bold and unscrupulous, perhaps, 
but not the less overmastering or sincere.” 

“ You loved me,” she said, scornfully, “‘and sought 
to win me by such means! I thought love made men 
more pure and honest.” 

“You thought!” he repeated, passionately. ‘“ How 
much of love can your cold nature understand? I tell 
you that such a love as mine has no scruples—owns 
but one object in heavenor onearth! And I tell you, 
too, Agnes Kingsley, that, as long as you live, you 
will never again be loved with such love as mine.” 

*“ Gerald,” said Agnes, softened by his deep and 
sincere feeling. ‘‘ You have caused me cruel suffer- 
ing, but I feel more pity than anger for you. I will 
spare reproaches. The evil you have wrought will 
bring its own punishment.” 

* T have caused you to suffer?” said he, disregarding 
the remainder of herspeech. “Why? Do youmean 
that you loved Holland?” 

She seemed not to heed the fierceness of the tone 
that questioned her. Bending her head like a broken 
lily, while the tears rolled, drop after drop, upon her 
clasped fingers, she said, as if communing only with 
her own heart: 

“He is dead! Heisdead! Yes, I did love him—I 
do love him.” 

Clenching his hands to keep down the rage that 
threatened to overpower him, Sumner said: 

“And—Miss Willard?” 

The words, with their cold sneer, brought her back 
to consciousness, and, for a moment, shame dyed her 
face with a vivid scarlet. But ere long it gave place 
to a more marble-like pallor than before, as she said, 
slowly: 

“T cannot tell if this is the truth, or only another 
deceit, but I know that his love for me was true, or 
he could not have written it in hisdying hour. Ifhe 
was bound to her, he kept that faith while life lasted, 
but death left us free to love each other.” 

‘But he is dead now. You cannot cling forever to 
the memory of love; you will long for his actual 
presence to fill your heart. Take mine, Agnes. You 
can make of me what you will, and you will never 
find, look where you will, love as intense and devoted 
as mine.” 

She shook her head. 

‘It is impossible,” she said. ‘I neither wish for, 
nor could accept, any other love. That memory fills 
my heart completely, and it would be only injustice 
to encourage a feeling which I could never return.” 


When he found that she was not to be shaken by 
all his entreaties, he rushed madly from her presence, 
leaving her giddy and exhausted with the scene 
through which she had passed. The next morning 
she awoke ina burning fever, and for many a day 
was unconscious of everything, even the tear-stained 
face of her pet sister Lu, who stayed beside her 
throughout all. That-sister’s face, however, was the 
first thing she recognized, as it was bent anxiously 
above herown. Opening her eyes, she said, languidly : 

“T have had such a dreadful dream. I thought he 
was dead, and I wanted to die too.” 

Lulu looked quickly around. The nurse had left the 
room for a moment, and they were quite alone. Kiss- 
ing her sister’s white cheek, she whispered: 

“ But he isn’t dead, Aggie darling. He is coming 
back in a few weeks, and you must get well and 
strong to see him. Now you mustn’t talk, but go to 
sleep.” 

When Agnes grew stronger, all those painful memo- 
ries came back to her. Lu, understanding her troubled 
look, took an early opportunity to inform her of the 
true state of the case. This was, that Lieutenant 
Holland had rallied wonderfully from the effects of 
the amputation of his arm, to the utter confounding 
of the physicians, who, one and all, had pronounced 
it an impossibility for him to recover. Furthermore, 
he was so far convalesced as to be able to return home 
when a few more weeks should have increased his 
strength somewhat. This news lifted a load from 
Agnes’s heart, although she dreaded the awkward- 
ness of the meeting which would probably ensue. 
The trial came even sooner than she had anticipated, 
for, one morning, before her cheek had regained its 
color or roundness, his card was brought to her. She 
went to meet him, nervously fearful lest he should 
find her much changed; as he seemed to do, for as he 
gained a full view of her pallid face, he interrupted 
his greeting with an exclamation of dismay. 

‘Good heavens! Miss Kingsley, you have been 
il?” 

He listened eagerly to her reply, seeming unsatis- 
fied until she had assured him again and again of her 
rapid recovery. Fora moment after the cessation of 
his questions upon the subject there was a pause, 
which he broke by saying, with visible embarrass- 
ment: 

**T will not detain you long, Miss Kingsley. I rode 
over this morning to make some explanation with 








regard to a matter which—which I should be unwil- 


ling to have you misunderstand. Did you receive a 
letter from me, some weeks since?” 

Agnes was annoyed that she could not restrain the 
blush which accompanied her assent. Hedid not see 
it, however, for his eyes were bent to the floor, where 
they r ined, while he conti 1: 

“I do not wish to pain you, or myself, by alluding 
to the contents, but I must do so, in order to retain 
your esteem—too precious to be surrendered without 
an effort. Itrust you dome the Justice to believe 
that that letter would never have been written, had 
I hoped ever to see your living face again. It was 
my intention to delay its sending until after my death, 
but by some mistake it was forwarded directly. I 
will not deny the truth of its words, but if you will 
forget them now, no repetition of them shall ever give 
you cause to doubt my honor.” 

“1 have never doubted your honor, Lieutenant 
Holland,” replied Agnes. ‘The letter was written 
under a total misapprehension, and if any one has 
cause for complaint it is Miss Willard, not I.” 

“Miss Willard?” he repeated, wonderingly, not 
having understood her allusion to Gerald Sumner’s 
treachery. ‘ What possible interest can she have in 
the matter?” 

“ Has she not promised to be your wife?” 

“T have never asked her. I shall never ask it of 
any one. That hope became impossible to me on the 
day when Gerald Sumner told me of his engagement.” 

“An engagement that never existed!” said Agnes, 
indignantly. ‘ You have been deceived.” 

She was not prepared for the sudden effect of her 
words. He started forward, and, for the first time, 
took her hand. 

‘You are not engaged to him?” 

“Thank God, no!” 

“And have never been?” 

* Never.” 

He looked down at her silently, and she answered 
the mute, eager questioning of his eyes asif it had 
been spoken. No measured esteem now—no cold 
reasoning with her heart, but a fullness of love and 
faith too entire to admit of a doubt. The schemes of 
Gerald Sumner and his cousin had failed utterly, but 
the two whom they had deceived and injured, sat 
together in the October morning, joined, past separa- 
tion, in a perfect union of heart. 


DIPLOMATIC ANECDOTES. 

On one occasion, at the court of Henry VIII., the 
French ambassador vapored about the beauty of his 
own language, and the gluttony of the English; and, 
looking at the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Frenchman 
pitied his inability to speak or understand English. 
When this was interpreted to Lord Shrewsbury, the 
old earl raised his bent head, got painfully to his feet, 
and, putting his hand to his dagger, exclaimed that 
if he thought there was a word of French in his whole 
body he would dig it out with his dagger. As for 
gluttony, he remarked, that if the English did not 
eat their beasts, their beasts would eat them. Alto- 
gether, he “‘ dumbfoundered ” the ambassador. This 
sounds something undignified now, but it was frank- 
ness then. 

That most flippant of diplomatic asses, Prince 
Schwartzenburg, was so grossly impertinent as to re- 
mark sneeringly to Lord Ward, that English diplo- 
matists spoke shocking bad French. “Ah,” said the 
English nobleman to the French satirist, “ you must 
remember that we have not had the advantage of 
having our capital cities so often occupied by French 
troops as some of the continental nations.” This 
sharp comment on the German’s text was as credit- 
able to Lord Ward as areply of an English ambassador 
to Nanoleon, at the time of the rupture of the peace 
of Amiens. “I will make an attack on England,” 
said that most imperious of muscular gents, the First 
Consul, in a burst of fury, to Lord Whitworth. “That 
is your affair, sir,” was the reply. “1 will annihilate 
you,” roared the consul. “Ah, sir, that is our affair!” 
was the calm and noble reply of the representative of 
a great people. 








SCOTT’S HABIT OF OBSERVATION. 


**T have learned at Abbotsford,” said Sir Walter 
Scott, on one occasion, “‘ to discriminate between the 
hoof-marks of all our neighbors’ horses, and I have 
taught the same thing to Mrs. Lockhart. It is, after 
all, not so difficult as you might think. Every horse’s 
foot has some peculiarity, of size, shoeing, or manner 
of striking the earth. I was once walking with Southey 
—a mile or two from home—across the fields. At last 
we came toa bridle-path, leading towards Abbotsford, 
and here I noticed fresh hoof-prints. Of this I said 
nothing; but pausing and looking up with an inspired 
expression, I said to Southey, ‘I have a gift of second 
sight; we shall have a stranger to dinner!’ 

**¢And what may be his name?’ was the reply. 

“ * Scott,’ said I. 

‘Ah, itis some relation of yours,’ he said; ‘ you 
have invited him, and you would pass off, as an 
example of your Scottish gift of prophecy, a matter 
previously agreed upon!’ 

“*Not at all,’ said I. ‘Iassure you that till this 
moment I never thought of such a thing.’ 

“When we got home I was told that Mr. Scott, a 
farmer living some three or four miles distant, and a 
relative of mine, was waiting toseeme. Southey look- 
ed astonished. The man remained to dinner, and he 
was asked if he had given any intimation of his coming. 
He replied in the negative; that, indeed, he had no 
idea of visiting Abbotsford when he left home. After 
enjoying Southey’s wonder for some time, I told him I 
had seen the tracks of Mr. Scott’s horse in the bridle- 
path, and, inferring that he was going to Abbotsford, 
easily foresaw that we should have him to dinner.” 
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BY THE SEA. 





There is a grave by the wild lone sea, 
Where the waves moan sad as sad can be: 
A lonely grave ‘neath a lonely tree, 
Where one lies dead—alas! dead fur me, 
And strange birds flit above it. 


My life is spent where a brilliant throng 
Fill up the moments with mirth and song; 
I laugh with the rest, unheeding wrong, 
But all day long and all night long, 

I see that grave and love it. 


And sometimes a heart will come and say, 
“T love thee, lady, for aye, for aye! 
O, grant me love!" but I turn away 
With a sad, cold smile, for night and day 
My thoughts the seaside wander. 


They sing, but I hear the sobbing wave; 
They dance, but I see the billows lave 
The cold wet sand, and [ wildly crave 
To be that tree by the lonely grave, 
O'er it to watch and ponder. 


My heart is forever there. I know, 
And sometimes thither my footsteps go, 
Where only the strange birds flitting low 
Can see how my sad eyes overflow 

With tears so long forbidden. 


For the saddest is, he never knew 
How love for him pierced through and through 
My heart, when the dread death-tidings flew. 
But when I die, O, may some friend true 

Let me by him lie hidden! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY COUSIN ROSS. 


BY SARAH A. SOUTHWORTH. 

THERE were four of us seated upon the lawn, that 
afternoon—Millicent Earle, Georgianna Mason, my 
cousin Ross Duncan, and myself—Sibyl Ray. We 
had been discussing the war, that all-absorbing topic 
of the day, and I remember that, after a time, Georgi- 
anna—what was there that that girl, with the red 
hair and black eyes, dared not do?—began to laugh- 
ingly banter my cousin upon remaining at home, in 
what she termed “ inglorious ease,”” when so many of 
his acquaintances, and intimate friends, even, had not 
only listened to their afflicted country’s call, and 
hastened with strong arms and brave hearts to de- 
liver her from the power of the destroyer, but had 
freely, gladly, poured the precious wine of life upon 
the sacred altar. There was a vein of cutting irony 
running through her words, playfully as they were 
spoken, and it caused the hot blood to mount in great 
waves even to his very temples, but recovering his 
composure almost immediately, he skilfully parried 
her keenest thrusts, and soon succeeded in changing 
the subject, but not before I had seen a shade of un- 
mistakable contempt creep into the soft brown eyes 
of Millicent. Did Georgianna also perceive it, or 
what meant that satistied smile that lurked for one 
instant about her scarlet lips? 

Now if there was anything in the world that puz- 
zled me in an extraordinary degree, it was the con- 
duct of Ross in this particular matter. Why did he 
linger in his ancestral halls, when others were so 
eagerly rushing to the red tield of battle? This ques- 
tion I had asked myself, until my spirit was weary 
waiting for an answer. I could not doubt his bravery, 
for I had known him to peril his own life for the sal- 
vation of one who had deeply injured him. In mo- 
ments of danger, none were so cool, daring and fear- 
less as he. I—who had been the playmate of his 
boyhood, and the contidant of his maturer years— 
could read in his flashing eye, flushed cheek, and the 
eagerness with which he perused the war news, that 
his heart was in the contest between right and wrong 
—liberty and slavery. Why, then, did he tarry in 
these peaceful vales, when his soul panted for the 
strife? Alas! here my penetration was completely 
at fault, and he strangely enough volunteered no 
explanation. 

There were not wanting those to hint that he was 
wedded to a life of luxury and ease, but in this, they 
did not know Ross Duncan. At the call of duty, no 
man could practise a sterner self-renunciation than 
he. Understanding these traits in his character, it is 
not surprising that my trust in him never faltered, 
and that I could wait—impatiently, it is true—for 
time to reveal the cause of his inaction; but when 
the conviction dawned upon me that my faith was 
not shared by others, I grew indignant. Yes; he 
was judged and condemned by those who could never 
comprehend, much less appreciate, the strength and 
nobleness of his manhood. Even she doubted him, 


the women of ’76; therefore, when the beloved stars 
and stripes no longer floated over Sumter, and every 
loyal heart seemed to stand still fur one dread instant, 





a burning desire to avenge the insult, she said to her 
child, her only one: 

“My son, the hour has come, when thy grand- 
father’s sword is a fitting ornament for thee. Take 
it, and go forth, letting thy mother’s ‘godspeed’ 
nerve thy strong right arm to deeds of valor in the 
holy cause of freedom; and, my boy, return not in 
life, until Treason’s hideous form lies crushed and 
bleeding in the dust—~dead—beyond the hope of a 
resurrection.” 

And when Ross passed his hand over his brow, and 
then, with a flush upon either cheek, exclaimed, in a 
low, pained voice, that was yet very firm, “ I am very 
sorry, mother, but it is utterly impossible for me to 
obey you in this matter,” she turned her large, won- 
dering eyes upon his face, and then, motioning him 
away, seized my arm, crying out, in a tone that was 
so full of deep, passionate sorrow that it thrilled 
me: 

“*O Sibyl, Sibyl! is my child a coward or a traitor, 
that his country in her distress calls in vain for his 
assistance? Is there one of the race of Duncan who 
can look on unmoved, while the dear old flag is being 
trampled beneath dastard feet? If so, then may I 
indeed sit down in sackcloth and ashes! O Lord, I 
thank thee, that in thy infinite love and compassion 
thou didst take his father before this day!” And with 
a sigh, that seemed to float up from the very depths 
of her being, she turned her sad face wearily to the 
wall. 

I glanced at my cousin. The dead wear not a more 
white and rigid look than did he. Had his mother, 
whom he almost worshiped, cursed him, the expres- 
sion upon his pallid countenance could not have been 
more agonizing; but without one word of explanation 
or vindication, he left the room, and from that time 
the subject was never again mentioned between them, 
But to return to that ever-to-be-remembered after- 
noon upon the lawn. 

Having perceived the shadow of disdain that lay in 
the honest brown eyes of Millicent, and feeling equally 
certain that it had not escaped the keen observation 
of Ross, I was not surprised, upon entering the library 
a few hours later, to find that individual seated in an 
attitude of the deepest dejection; but I was amazed, 
when he opened his tightly-clenched hand, to have 
the ring that had told such a happy story upon the 
slender finger of Millicent for so many weeks, flash 
its soft lustre into my face. 

“© Ross!” I began; and then the thought of the 
strangled hopes its lying there betokened struck me 
speechless. 

*“ Yes, Sibyl, it is even so,” he replied, in response 
to my questioning look, while a smile rested like 
mockery upon his pallid lips. 

I made no comment, for mingled emotions still 
sealed my mouth, but walked away to the window, to 
let the tears flow silently. He joined me presently, 
and, turning my wet face around, scanned it search- 
ingly. 1 grew warm beneath the earnest gaze. 

“Weeping for me, little cousin?” he said; and his 
voice was full of that rare sweetness which always 
crept into it when he was deeply moved. ‘ God bless 
you, darling!” kissing my brow. ‘“ It is worth some- 
thing to feel that there is one person whose faith in 
me is still unshaken.” 

*“*O Ross! that lamp never will go out; but, dear 
boy, the world does not know you as I do, or it would 
believe in you in spite of everything.” 

His brow darkened. Ah, I realized of what he was 
thinking, and felt in bitterness of spirit that I had no 
consolation to offer him. Alas! if she whom he had 
throned in the inner sanctuary of his soul could not 
trust him, how could the throng outside? 

“O cousin,” I wailed, “to think that this trouble 
should come to you of all others!) What can I say or 
do to comfort you?” 

He took my cold hands in his, and his frank, fear- 
less eyes looked into mine. O, those beautiful black 
orbs! I could have staked my life upon their truth 
and loyalty, and my heart cried out fiercely against 
the doubting Millicent. For one moment we stood 
thus, and then, with a smile that in its touching sad- 
ness was twin sister to a tear, he exclaimed: 

“Ah, Sibyl, I fancied I was strong enough to endure 
anything, when I took the position I have maintained 
for the last two months, but after all I am only hu- 
man, and this blow, blotting out as it does all the 
sweet visions of the future, has left me weaker than 
achild. My God, how I loved her! and to think that 
she could not trust me in the face of every adverse 
circumstance! O Millicent, Millicent! I am steeped 
to the very lips in the ashes of disappointment!” 


While uttering these last words, his head had sunk 
back into the old attitude, and my presence was for 
the time forgotten, Observing this, I concluded that 
he might wish for solitude, and therefore turned to 
leave the room, but the movement attracted his 
attention. 

“Little cousin,” he said, again approaching me, 
and taking my hand, while his stern mouth softened, 
** your sympathy and confidence are very dear to me. 
Indeed, I do not know how I should ever have borne 
the coldness and taunts that have been my portion, 
had you not cheered and encouraged me by your 
sweet faith. In the midst of clouds, you alone have 
proved my sunshine. Darling, I feel that the devo- 
tion of a lifetime cannot repay you for the consola- 
tion you have afforded me! It may be that I have 
made a mistake in seeking to gather flowers from the 
wayside, when there was one so rare and fragrant 
blooming in the garden of my own home. Shall I 
rectify it now, Sibyl? Shall I from this moment shut 
and lock the gate of the past, dropping the key into 
the ocean of forgetfulness? Are you willing to give 


only to bound again with pain and indignation, and | your happiness into my keeping, and walk with meas 





my cherished wife, through the untried paths of the 
future?” 

Amazement, and a Joy that was too great for 
speech, combined to make me dumb. Had the wealth 
of the Indies been offered for my acceptance, I could 
not have been more astonished. His wife! Imagina- 
tion, in its wildest flight, had never anchored my life 
in a haven like unto this. Wave after wave of burn- 
ing crimson bathed my usually pale cheeks, surging 
even unto the bands of hair that lay against my 
brow. Pleasure thrilled me with a touch so exquisite 
that it resembled pain. It seemed as if my soul was 
awakening to the singing of a new song. For, reader, 
I fancied then that I had given to Ross Duncan a love 
such as we seldom bestow upon cousins. I thought 
that in him my spirit recognized its king, its law- 
giver. Fullof this feeling, I looked up to let him 
read in eye, cheek and brow the answer that lay 
hushed upon my lips. One glance at his dear, noble 
face, and I awoke from my dream of bliss. The ex- 
pression there was fund and tender, it is true, but a 
pain still lingered in the curves of the resolute mouth, 
and down deep in the fathomless midnight eyes I saw 
the longing for that star which had once been the 
beacon light of his existence. Forget her? Life would 
be crushed out ere her image faded from the page of 
memory! Ah, it was gratitude, not love, that he felt 
for me. Would my heart be satisfied to receive food 
like that? Wou!d it not clamor for the nectar that 
could never be its portion? Then my woman’s pride 
took alarm. Had my tears betrayed my secret? Was 
it pity that prompted him to offer me the shelter of 
his arms? That humiliating thought made my very 
fingers tingle. These reflections passed through my 
mind with the rapidity of lightning; therefore scarce- 
ly a moment elapsed after his impassioned appeal, 
before I broke the silence. 

* Ross,” I said, and my voice was low and calm, 
“you do not understand yourself, when you purpose 
to give to another the place in your affections that 
Millicent has so long occupied. Natures like yours 
never love but once. You have laid‘at her feet your 
heart’s richest fruitage. Sun and rain will never 
ripen more to equal that. You may esteem other 
women, but her face will ever be the sweetest and 
the fairest, and memory bells will chime in spite of 
that strong will of yours. As for me, Sibyl Ray asks 
no recompense for trusting, where it would be misery 
to doubt.” 

He raised my hand to his lips. I hastily withdrew 
it, shivering like one smitten with a sudden pain. 
The movement caused him to look up inquiringly, 
but my face in its quiet repose gave no indication of 
the turbulent waters that were beneath. 

* You may be right, Sibyl, in regard to my capacity 
for loving,” he exclaimed, half sadly; ‘‘ but it may be 
that I have been worshiping an ideal, and that you 
approach nearer to it than Millicent Earle.” 

“O, that I could believe it!’ my heart wailed; but 
I put the honeyed draught resolutely from me. 

“ Well, suppose that a year or two hence you find 
another maiden who embodies more fully your idea of 
perfection—what then?” 

“Sibyl, am I indeed deserving of such a retort as 
that?” he cried, reproachfully, cheek and brow 
flushing. 

The desire to conceal my real feelings made me 
unmindful of his, perhaps, for I answered, carelessly : 

“TJ beg your pardon, Ross, I intended no offence; 
but inform me, if you please, wherein my remark is 
more objectionable than yours?” 

He scanned my face for a moment, his grave, ear- 
nest eyes full of rebuke, and then replied, with a 
touch of bitterness in his voice: 

“A stranger, hearing such words fall from the lips 
of one who might be supposed to understand one bet- 
ter than most people, would naturally pronounce me 
as one of the most inconstant of men, or perhaps feel 
justified in using a much harsher term.” 

“ But, cousin mine, he or she might have arrived 
at a similar conclusion, had they heard your speech, 
for the two certainly amounted to much the same 
thing. Now, seriously, Ross, are you willing to von- 
cede that you have been so egregiously duped as your 
previous remark implied? Do you in your heart of 
hearts believe Millicent Earle to be as false as she is 
fair?” 5 

He flung his hair from his brow with a quick ges- 
ture of dissent, and his eyes grew luminous with love 
and pride, as he exclaimed: 

“No, Sibyl; the soul that shines through that 
sweet face of hers, wears that jewel which is above 
all price—truth; but alas! she lacks one thing, and 
that is faith in me. O my God! she seems so precious, 
now that she has gone from my life forever. But 
away with these repinings—she has decreed it, and I 
must silently submit!” And again he paced the 
floor with rapid, impatient strides. 

“T do not think that you need to wholly despond, 
Ross,” I said, commanding my voice with a mighty 
effort. ‘‘ Remember that while there is life there is 
hope; therefore, as long as she remains Millicent 
Earle, do not give up in despair. She certainly loves 
you now, and while she continues to do so, she is too 
loyal and true ever to bestow a thought, much less 
her hand, on another.” 

How these simple words flooded his face with sun- 
shine. Ishrunk nervously from the storm of joy I 
had evoked. 

“You little blessed comfort! do you really think 
so?” he cried, eagerly. ‘O darling Millicent! shall 
I yet call you all my own?” 

I felt my lips growing white; but laying my hand 
upon my heart to still its painful throbbing, I ex- 
claimed, with a light laugh: 

“ Well, that rhapsody is certainly very entertaining 





to one who has just received an offer of marriage 
from the person indulging in it!’ 

He looked up, with a tender, thoughtful smile 
playing about his lips, and flashing in his eyes; but 
it faded, and was gone when he said: 

“Sibyl, I tremble when I think of what a wrong I 
should have done you this day had I succeeded in 
making you promise to become my wife. Thank 
Heaven, your own good sense has saved you! I fool- 
ishly fancied that [ could make you happy in that 
relation, whereas I should have cursed you. I was 
mad, blind—my sorrow made me reckless. I realize 
now that your remark with regard to Millicent is 
true. No woman can ever be to me what she has 
been. No other name has the power to quicken my 
pulse, or to cause my heart to thrill. Your wisdom, 
child, has spared us both a lifetime of misery; or, 
perhaps I should say, your not loving me, for then 
my pleadings might have found a willing listener. 
Do you forgive me, little cousin?” 

It was well for me that the friendly twilight veiled 
my face, else my white cheeks blossoming into such 
brilliant roses might have made a revelation. The 
thought that he did not know my secret, was like the 
balm of healing to my sorely wounded heart. For- 
give him? What—for the draught of honey that he 
had held to my thirsting lips for one blissful moment? 


“For all the wrong that you have ever done me, 
both real and imaginary, I freely forgive you,” I re- 
joined. ‘And now, Ross, learn a lesson from this— 
never to offer your hand toa lady, unless that strange 
commodity, your heart, goes with it, for that is an 
important article which she cannot very well dispense 
with;” and laughing gaily, I turned to leave the 
room, but his voice stayed me. 

“One moment, Siby), if you please—I wish to ask 
you a question. Did you ever think that Millicent 
cared for Walter Fairfield?” 

The words were jerked out with a sort of despera- 
tion. I stood mute with astonishment. 

“Why, Ross, what an absurd idea!” I exclaimed, 
as soon as I had recovered from the first surprise. 
“Cares for him? to be sure she does; but as one 
friend cares for another—nothing more. What 
ridiculous fancy are you cherishing now, you silly 
boy?” 

He smiled, but his brow was clouded. I waited 
impatiently for a resp Suddenly pausing in his 
restless walk, he said, abruptly: 

“Please express your opinion with regard to 
Georgianna Mason. Do you consider her to be a per- 
son of undoubted veracity?” 

“Well, well,” I cried, more mystified than ever, 
“T shall begin to think next that you and your 
senses have parted company. Why do you wander 
so from one subject to another? What has she to do 
with your imagining that Millicent likes Walter 
Fairfield?” 

‘Considerable, as you shall presently see; but you 
are forgetting to answer my question. Remember 
that I wish yuu to be candid.” 

“If I were ina quarrelsome mood, I should cer- 
tainly scold you for that last sentence, I rejoined, 
laughing. ‘ Just as though I hadn’t the name of 
being the plainest-spoken young lady in Lindenwood. 
It is heresy for you to dispute my right to that title.” 

“ Indeed, I do not, my dear Sibyl, even in thought, 
and all I desire is for you to give me a specimen of 
that same candor now.” 

“Well, then—I do not think Georgianna Mason 
would be guilty of a deliberate falsehood, although 
her nature, if I have judged her correctly, is not 
above petty deceit. In other words, she would stoop 
to much that is low, if, by so doing, she could gain 
her own ends.” 

“ The same conclusion that I have arrived at,” re- 
sponded Ross, in a musing tone; “ but I cannot rec- 
oncile it to the statement that she made to me. In 
that she surely could have no motive for deception, 
and her whole appearance was truthful to the very 
last degree.” 

“All that may be,” I returned, rather testily. ‘She 
has a faculty of seeming very sincere; but I am curi- 
ous to know what this wonderful information is, that 
she has imparted to you. You do not seem to recol- 
lect that I am completely in the dark.” 

“Excuse me, Sibyl! I had forgotten. Well, the 
revelation she made was this: She said she had dis- 
covered that Millicent was carrying on an active cor- 
respondence with Walter Fairfield, and she solemnly 
affirmed that she had seen some of the letters which 
had passed between them. At first I listened with 
incredulous scorn, but somehow her manner forced 
the conviction home to my heart, and now it seems 
as if the returning of this ring had something to do 
with him.” 

**O Ross, Ross!’ I cried, reproachfully, ‘‘ you ex- 
pect Millicent to have perfect confidence in you, and 
yet see how you distrust her. As for Georgianna 
Mason, she reminds me of a beautiful serpent, that 
is trying to lure you both to destruction.” 

** Then you do not believe her story?” he eagerly 
inquired. ‘ O Sibyl, if you only could explain it 
away, how grateful I should be.” 

“Yes; and display it by crediting the next gossip 
you hear, however absurd,” I rejoined, a little tartly. 

To tell the truth, I was staggered. That Georgi- 
anna, in this assertion, had not drawn wholly upon 
her imagination, I felt convinced, but that she had 
given the particulars a false coloring in some way, I 
felt certain. Now how to separate the wheat from 
the chaff, was the question. Slowly I paced the floor, 
striving to solve the difficult problem. Five minutes 
passed, and then light dawned upon me. My joyous 
exclamation aroused Ross, who was gazing sadly from 
the window. Turning, he saw my face, for the white 











f who possessed his troth-plight—gentle Millicent 
Earle. The people of Lindenwood—the village in 
which we lived, were intensely patriotic, and looking 

po back now, I can but wonder at the patient courage 
with which Ross endured the illy-concealed sneers 

oe and veiled taunts that met him at every turn. Ah, 
there is other bravery than that which rushes to the 
cannon’s mouth, 
My aunt, widowed and an invalid as she was, pos- 
sessed a little of that spirit which has rendered famous 
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moonlight flooded the room, and the gloom upon his 
own lifted. 

Well, little cousin,” he said, softly, ‘‘ you look as 
though you would like to ery ‘Eureka.’ ” 

“T should,” I gaily rejoined. ‘O Ross, we are two 
bits of stupidity, not to think of it before!’’ 

“Think of what, Sibyl?” 

“ Why, the solution of the riddle that Miss Georgi- 
anna propounded for your delectation, to be sure. 
Did it never occur to you, my dear sir, that there are 
other Millicents in the world besides yours? Walter 
Fairfield does receive letters from, and if I mistake 
not, is engaged to, a young lady of that name, but it 
is Millicent Grant, not Millicent Earle. So you see 
your bugbear is reduced to the dimensions of a 
mouse ;” and I sat down in a chair, and laughed in 
very gladness. 

Ross made no comment for several minutes, but at 
last, with the old smile lighting up his handsome fea- 
tures, he exclaimed: 

“Sibyl, what a treasure you are! I believe that 
you always contrive to bring me a ray of sunshine, 
even if I am enveloped in the very blackest cloud. I 
cannot begin to tell you what a relief your explana- 
tion bas been to me. How can I ever repay you, 
darling?” 

By showing your good sense in keeping out of the 
clutches of the ‘ green-eyed monster ’ in the future,” 
I returned, in a slightly acid tone. 

He looked up, with one of his merry, ringing laughs. 
Ah, he did not know how very wretched I was, and 
that each moment passed with him, listening to the 
tender music of his voice, but added to my torture. 
Still 1 took a sort of fierce pleasure in remaining 
there, as long as he desired. 

*“You are a sage adviser, little cousin,” he said, 
gaily, ‘and I will endeavor to remember your coun- 
sel, more especially as 1 may not always have such a 
keen-sighted rescuer. Strange that I never thought 
of Millicent Grant in connection with Walter Fair- 
field,” he continued, as if communing with himself. 
* 1 recollect now that Miss Mason carefully abstained 
from using other than the given name, but she must 
have understood to whom I supposed she referred. 
How adroitly she led me on to asking questions. 
How delicately she sympathized with me, and how 
completely I was blinded. Yes, she evidently in- 
tended to deceive me.” 

“ Of course she did,” I rejoined. ‘‘ You nor I pos- 
sess no plummet wherewith to sound the depths of 
that girl’s crafty nature. I will tell you now, Ross, 
what I have not thought best to call your attention 
to before, and that is, that Millicent would trust you 
if she were left to listen to the promptings of her own 
heart, but that evil genius is ever at her side, with 
her sneers, taunts and insinuations.” 

“Sibyl, Sibyl! are you certain of what you say?” 
he cried, grasping my hand, anger and astonishment 
both vibrating through his voice. 

“Should I speak it, if I were not?” I answered, 
somewhat proudly. 

“No, no! but what can be her motive in thus de- 
siring to separate us? Does she not consider me 
worthy of Millicent Earle?” 

Ilaughed. Simple Ross Duncan! he did not know 
that his handsome face and broad lands had found 
favor in the sight of the fastidious Georgianna Ma- 
son, and that if art could avail, she would yet be 
mistress of beautiful Riverside. Should I enlighten 
him? No—as long as there was no danger of her 
accomplishing her design. So, with a smile, I said, 
teasingly: 

“That is an enigma you may exercise your own 
powers upon. You cannot expect me to puzzle out 
all life’s problems for you.” 

“Cruel Sibyl!” he began; but just then my aunt’s 
bell rang, and I fled from the room, devoutly thank- 
ful that I was at last released. 

The gentle, brown-eyed Millicent, whom my cousin 
loved so truly, and as it now seemed to him so hope- 
lessly, was the only daughter of Judge Earle, of Lin- 
denwood, and the beautiful Georgianna Mason, with 
her rich auburn hair, and great black eyes, was his 
ward. The judge was eminently patriotic; and by 
that I do not mean that he belonged to that class of 
men who delight in words instead of deeds. No; his 
patriotism was of sterner stuff; and I think that, had 
it not been for leaving his darling child wholly deso- 
late, he, too, would have joined his three sons upon 
the plains, where—alas for human hearts!—the red 
hand of War waved triumphant. With such a father 
and brothers, it is not surprising that Millicent was 
imbued with a little of their fire, and realy, ay, will- 
ing even, to lay all that a woman can—her heart’s 
best treasure—upon the altar of her country; but 
when her idol, he whom she deemed without flaw or 
blemish, refused to be so yielded up, was it strange 
that after a while her lip began tocurl? Ah, there 
are times when we poor mortals fancy ourselves en- 
dowed with the wisdom of the angels, and judge and 
condemn accordingly. Well it is for us that there 
are other and more fitting eyes than those of our 
neighbors to scan our life pages. 

Days passed. Sumuner fainted in the arms of au- 
tumn, and the solemn-voiced winds chanted a dirge 
on the hillside and in the hushed aisles of the forest. 
Winter came; and one night when tiie earth lay cold 
and still under its white shroud of snow, the wonder- 


the chambers at Riverside. In the dread hour of the 
widnight, with the glory of the Beyond resting like 
a benediction upon her marble face, my aunt went 
forth to light and warmth ineffable, treading joyfully 
the grand, eternal hills, while Ross and I, forgetting 
her gainin the agonizing thought of our loss, bent 
tearfully over the white and rigid body, locked so 





closely in the chilling embrace of that strange, silent 
visitant, whom we call Death. 

How long we remained thus among the stillness 
and the shadows, I know not, but suddenly my cousin, 
arising from his kneeling posture, pressed the cold 
lids tenderly down over the dear, sightless eyes, and 
then, somewhat to my surprise, cried out, in eager, 
passionate tones of entreaty, as though the mingled 
emotions that were surging so madly through his 
breast had at last overleaped all barriers, submerging 
his whole being: 

“© thou dearest mother that a child ever had, 
standing as thou dost on the shining shore of that 
glorious land, where the hidden things of the earth 
are revealed, waft back a blessing on thy waiting son, 
now that thou knowest he is neither a coward nor a 
traitor!” And then, with that awful presence lying 
between us, I listened to the explanation of that con- 
duct, which, in days past, had seemed to me 80 
inexplicable. 

“ Sibyl,” he began, and his voice was like the soft 
melody of flutes, ‘I feel that 1 ought to narrate to 
you, whose patient trust in me has proved almost my 
only comfort during the unhappy year that is now 
waning, the peculiar cir tances that bined to 
place me in the unpleasant position I have been 
obliged to occupy for so many months, and perhaps 
an explanation is due to one other, that she may 
know, that in that respect at least, I am not so utter- 
ly unworthy as she has deemed me; but to the world, 
with its harsh judgments, I owe nothing, and that I 
shall leave to draw its own conclusions, and it is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me what verdict it 
finally settles upon.” 

Here he paused for an instant, passed his hand 
wearily over his brow, and then continued, in tones 
that were full of a dull, heavy pain: 





“You know as well as I can tell you, Sibyl—having 
been with us from childhood—of the love that beau- 
tified my parents’ lives, making our home typical of 
paradise. They were like the oak and the vine. My 
mother, in her linging tenderness, and sweet, wo- 
manly grace, was lovely. My father, with his proud, 
loyal nature, and tall commanding form, was noble. 
Surely, they were well matched, and if it be true that 
some marriages are decreed in heaven, then these 
souls must have been ordained to bless each other, 
and angels smiled, perchance, when they joined hands 
before the hymeneal altar. How the years budded 
and blossomed, and with what rare wine their cup of 
life was filled, only they and the Giver know; but 
happiness is fleeting, little cousin, as you and I have 
realized by sad experience; so it was not strange 
that when their sky seemed cloudless, the lightning 
came with its swift, sure touch, and the oak, in its 
pride and strength, fell, and the vine, wounded to its 
heart’s core by the lightning blow, was left to trail 
upon the ground, stricken and helpless. You remem- 
ber those sorrowful days, do you not, Sibyl? And 
perhaps you also recollect, that while we were mo- 
mentarily expecting to hear the rustle of death’s 
wings, my father aroused from that sleep which we 
feared would have no waking on this side of eternity, 
and requested to have a private interview with me? 
It was then, in his deep love and pity for her who had 
clothed his life with verdure, that he made me take 
a solemn promise. Kneeling there, saddened and 
subdued, and borne, as it seemed to me, by my dying 
father, into the very audience-chamber of God, I 
vowed to let nothing upon land or sea tempt me from 
my mother’s side, while she tarried here upon earth ; 
and I also pledged myself never, by word or sign, to 
let her know that I had taken such an oath. Scarcely 
a minute had elapsed after the required promise had 
been given, before my father, with a smile of content 
upon his lips, passed into the arms of the waiting 
angel. 

“Three years fled, ere I realized what a burden I 
had bound upon my heart. Sibyl, you have seen a 
little of what I have been obliged to endure. Love 
and friendship have turned away their faces from 
my longing sight. Even my mother has reproached 
herself tor bringing me into the world, who could 
stand tamely by and sce his country’s life in danger 
and not lift one finger for her relief. O, it has been 
a position full of agony, and yet I dared not murmur 
when the load pressed me down, else my release 
should come; for, Sibyl, what a fearful price I must 
pay inorder to obtain it. I was like one bound hand 
and foot, with the terrible knowledge, that if I even 
so much as wished to be free, I was a murderer, and 
of whom? That thought was maddening. You may 
have observed how I shrank from conversing upon 
asubject that interested every loyal soul. It was 
because I was ever pursued by the fear that in some 
unguarded hour I should betray my secret; but that 
my sympathies were with those brave, devoted men, 
whose blood was crimsoning Southern fields, the 
Searcher of hearts knoweth. Ah! no person, who 
has not passed through a similar agonizing experi- 
ence—and Heaven help those who have!—van under- 
stand what were my feelings during those wretched 
months, But, Sibyl, 1 suppose there are moments 
in every one’s life, when we are crushed beneath the 

weight of such mighty woe; that we smile, as mem- 





ful mystery of the new birth was enacted in one of 


ory recalls each trivial grief that we once dignified 
by the name of misery, and that time has now come 
to me; for, standing here in the dread presence of that 
Majesty, who with one touch of his icy fingers has 
unsealed my lips, I am filled with wonder, regret and 
shame, as I think of the cowardly weakness with 
which I have borne my burden, and my very soul 
cries out, ‘Welcome epithets and reproaches, and 


| even the scornful coldness and utter estrangement of 


her whom I love, but give me back my mother!’ And 
echo repeats my words derisively, while the calm, 


dead face still wears its mocking smile, and eternity 
answers, ‘ too late! too late!’ *—and with a last, de- 
spairing wail parting his lips, Ross pressed a kiss 
upon the cold, white mouth, and drew the sheet up 
over the marble brow. 

How his recital had moved me, I have no words to 
tell. I thought that I had understood the greatness 
of his nature, previous to this; but such profound 
depths of love and tenderness, such sublime heights 
of courage, fortitude and self-abnegation as had been 
revealed to me in that sorrowful night, filled my 
heart with an admiration that was akin to awe, and 
I felt myself exalted, inasmuch as I could claim re- 
lationship, in blood if not in soul, to this grand, noble 
specimen of a man, and up and down through the 
vaulted chambers of my being, a new song was chant- 
ed, as I remembered that amid the darkest clouds, 
my trust in him had never wavered. I think if it 
had, the knowledge of the past hour, coupled with a 
sense of my own injustice, would have crushed me to 
the very earth. 

* Ross,” I said, brushing back the clustering locks 
from his white temples, and looking down into the 
dark, soulful eyes, troubled now by the angel of grief, 
“when you stand face to face with your father, in 
that land to whose gleaming shore we are all drift- 
ing, you can well say, ‘ My vow was religiously kept. 
Although I walked through the valley of humilia- 
tion, and drank of the cup of bitterness, I was faith- 
ful even to the end.’” 

“Thank you, my sweet comforter,” he gravely re- 
plied, kissing my hand; and then we left our dead, 
guarded by the solemn silence and the chilling 
gloom. 

The funeral was over. “Dust to dust” had been 
said, and our 1 hold again rt d its usual 
routine; but how we missed the gentle invalid, whose 
sweet voice was wont to echo like softest music 
through the rooms, was recorded upon our aching 
hearts, open only to the sight of Heaven. 

Three weeks passed; and one afternoon, as I sat 
alone in the parlor, busy with my needle, Ross came 
in, with his quick, light step, and taking a chair, seat- 
ed himself by my side, exclaiming, with the smile of 
the long ago dancing in the curves of his handsome 
mouth: 

“Well, little cousin, are you prepared to hear 
some news? Can you guess what the imperative 
business was that summoned me to the city to-day?” 

When he first began to speak, I started, convul- 
sively, and now my work fell from my nerveless 
hands. Guess? It was written all over that earnest 
face. 

*O Ross, have you indeed enlisted?” I cried, my 
lips whitening, while a strange sense of suffocation 
was at my heart. 

“I certainly have, Sibyl! but why this trembling? 
I thought that, with one exception, there was nota 
more patriotic young lady in Lindenwood.” 

**O, there isn’t!” I rejoined, forcing a laugh, “ only 
we are apt to quail a little, when first tested; 
and your sudden announcement rather surprised 
me. Heaven forbid that I should say one word to 
keep you, though, when the best blood of America’s 
noblest sons is consecrating Southern soil to freedom.” 

‘* Spoken like my own brave cousin, and I shall go 
forth with the might of two, knowing that I have 
left such an earnest little woman at home to send her 
prayers and best wishes after me. Let me see, I 
think that my battle-cry will be, ‘Sibyl, and my 
country ;’ ” and he laughed, softly. 

**T am inclined to the opinion that if you substitute 
the name of Millicent for that of mine, your arm will 
be nerved to greater deeds of valor,”’ I said, archly. 


His fine, open brow darkened. It was plainly 
perceptible that I had unwittingly struck some 
chord, whose vibrations were not of the most pleas- 
ing character. 

** Why, Ross,” I cried, “‘ what is the meaning of that 
black cloud? Can it be that Miss Earle will not al- 
low you to replace that speaking ring upon her 
finger?” 

“Something very much like it, I must confess,” he 
replied, with a smile so faint, that it died before it 
had hardly seen the sunlight. “The fact is, Sibyl, 1 
have called at the house where once I was ever a 
welcome guest, twice, within the past fortnight, and 
each time Millicent has positively refused to see me. 
Well, well,” throwing back his hair with an impa- 
tient movement, habitual to him when vexed, “she 
need have no fears that I shall trouble her again. 
One rebuff ought to have been sufficient, I suppose; 
but I could not rest contented with that, so she was 
forced to administer a second. Well, my life has 
been the brighter for the dream I have indulged in, 
and if the awakening is painful, I must remember 
that such is generally the experience of those whe 
are so foolish as to cherish illusions. And now, little 
cousin, please do not allude to the subject again. 
In time, I shall probably learn to forget, but at pres- 
ent, the wound shrinks from the kindest probing 
finger.” And with lips that quivered a little, he 
walked away to the window. . 

I was puzzled; but wishing to give my undivided 
attention to Ross, I endeavored to dismiss the sub- 
ject from my mind, mentally exclaiming, however, 
that the sweet, gentle nature of Millicent could nev- 
er have changed so strangely, and resolving to at 
least try my powers in untangling this mysterious 
web at some future time; for that these two would 
get outside all storms, anchoring in peaceful waters 
at last, where they would smile at all their former 
doubts and fears, 1 had faith to believe; and, like 
many another prophetess, I was anxious to assist 
my predictions to their fulfilment. 

‘* Sibyl,” said my cousin, five minutes later, re- 











suming his usual tone. “I think that you had bet- 
ter write to some of your old school acquaintances, 
inviting them to come and remain with you while I 
am gone. I am exceedingly fearful that you will 
miss my tnwortthy self very much, if you do not.” 

“Very likely,” I replied, striving to join in his 
laugh; “but stiil I am not certain but that I should 
prefer solitude and my own thoughts, to any com- 
panionship you could name. I should not always 
feel like being agreeable and entertaining, and if I am 
alone. I can indulge in any mood I please.” 

“Very well! suit this little atom of humanity in the 
best way that you can, and I shall be satisfied. And 
now, darling, remember that if I fall, Riverside, to- 
gether with all the rest of my possessions, passes 
into your hands. It is not necessary that I should 
tell you to make good use of this wealth, for with 
your gentle, sympathetic nature, tinctured as it is 
by a spice of shrewdness, you will probably develop 
a much better almoner than I have ever been. My 
will is already made, and in the keeping of Grant 
Pearson, my lawyer. It was not absolutely essen- 
tial that I should draw upa document, as you are, to 
the best of my knowledge, my nearest living relative, 
and therefore, heiress-at-law; but fearing that some 
one might arise to claim the property, as such cases 
do occur occasionally, I have thought it advisable to 
take all proper precautions.” 

Dear, generous Ross! This was only another in- 
stance of the thoughtfulness that had always antici- 
pated my every want. How should I ever live with- 
out him? Must the day come when that bright, 
handsome face would sink forever beneath the red 
tide ut War? Ono! itcould not be. He should dare 
and do, writing his name in golden letters upon hu- 
man hearts; and death, in very admiration for the 
bravery that shrank not from even his grim visage, 
would pass him by. Thus I strove to fan the flicker- 
ing flame of hope, selfishly forgetting, that some life, 
as reluctant as mine, must quaff the brimming cup 
of grief. Ithink that Ross perceived I was not able 
to speak, as he said, playfully, as though to divert 
my mind from the sorrow that was*consuming it: 

“O, by-the-way, my little cousin, I intended to 
have given you a piece of advice. Caution Sibyl Ray 
to steer clear of fortune-hunters.” 

“A valuable bit of counsel, Ross, but I trust that 
the day is far in the future when she will need to 
heed it,” I managed to articulate. 

“That may be, and again it may not be,”? he mus- 
ingly rejoined. ‘“ Either way, darling, are we not 
willing to rest the matter in our Father’s hands? If 
my life is to be let out on the battle-field, then it is 
necessary for my country’s salvation, and with heart 
and lips I can say, ‘Amen.’ ” 

“Ross!” I eried, springing to my feet, in the agony 
of the new fear that beset me, “‘ promise me one thing. 
iknow that where the red fire of death blazes bright- 
est, that there you will be, and I would not ask you 
to shrink from any of the duties of brave men, but I 
do entreat you to pause and reflect, if at any moment, 
maddened by the memories of the past, you are 
tempted to toss recklessly from you the precious 
jewel of life.” 

My cousin did not reply immediately, only regard- 
ed me with the grave rebuking look that a mother 
might have bestowed upon a thoughtless child; then 
he said, slowly: 

*T am sorry, Sibyl, that you do not understand me 
better than to suppose anything of that kind. Have 
I ever by word or deed given evidence of such rank 
cowardice, as your remark would imply? Because 
the cup of bliss, that I once quaffed with such rare 
delight, is taken from my lips, shall I moan and weep 
like a petulant boy? Because my heart lies panting 
under the ashes of faith and hope, shall Irun my 
life-boat upon the breakers? Ah no! that would be 
worse than foolisit; sc, darling, dismiss that haunting 
fear forever from your mind. While reason rules, 
Ross Duncan will never fill a suicide’s grave.” 

“If you knew how that assurance rests me, you 
would forgive my introducing the subject,” I answer- 
ed, smiling through the tears that brimmed my 
eyes. 

‘* Silly child!” was all he said, but he clasped my 
cold hands in his, and lifted up his voice and sang 
such checring, patriotic words, that my very soul 
grew glad within me. 

“O Ross,” I exclaimed, half an hour later, “I 
believe that you have not informed me in what capa- 
city you have enlisted under the red banner of 
Mars?” 

“T go as a private, little cousin. Who knows but 
what I may return as a general? Shall you not be 
proud of me then, you wee bit of humanity?” 

“Asa private!” lechoed, my voice betraying all 
the disappointment I felt; “I was hoping that you 
would wear an officer’s epaulets immediately.” 

**What! before I have earned them, Sibyl? Ah, 
that is not my idea. Then again, I could never en- 
dure to have it said that a commission lured me into 
the field; and you and I know that there are people 
who would hint that such was the case. No! in this 
hour, our country should be first, rank second.” 

‘But to go asa common soldier!” I urged; “ you, 
who are a gentleman in every sense of the word, and 
accustomed to command all your life.” 

* Well, then, it is essential that 1 should learn to 
obey,” was the laughing rejoinder; ‘ but, Sibyl, I 
do not like your phraseology. We are not common 
soldiers, for this is an uncommon cause, and every 
man who is willing to lay down his life in its defence 
is glorified in the sight of God and angels.” 

“T stand rebuked,” I answered, gazing with ad- 
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whether officer or private, he was truly every inch 
a hero. 

“In my jealous caro that you should occupy your 
rightful place,” I continued, after a pause, “I was 
forgetting the sacred service in whose behalf your 
hand is pledged, and that real, true souls are found 
in every condition, if we but look for them; and after 
all, my dear boy, I believe that I would rather have 
you climb for honors, than to have them drop like 
ripe fruit into your grasp.” 

He laughed; that joyous ringing sound that I so 
loved to hear; and then callers were announced, and 
our conversation was interrupted for the time. 

The next week, in the fresh brightness of the morn- 
ing, Ross drew me to his arms for one long silent 
embrace, and then, O God! L was alone. 

Time passed, and in my first desolation Millicent 
was forgotten. A note from the absent one at last 
recalled her to my mind, and also my determination 
to ascertain the reason of her singular behaviour. 
Previous to his leaving home I had made my cousin 
promise to make one more attempt at reconciliation, 
and he had now penned these lines to inform me 
that agreeably to my request he had written to Miss 
Earle, and his letter had been returned unopened. 
I was almost in despair, but resolved to go and see 
Millicent that very aflernoon. Visitors arrived, how- 
ever, before | was ready to set out, and then for sev- 
eral weeks my time and attention were so fully 
occupied that I had no opportunity for an interview 
with my friend. We met in public occasionally, but 
she rather avoided me, and I noticed that she was 
looking pale and care-worn. Georgianna on the con- 
trary appeared to be in the best of spirits, and Madam 
Rumor affirmed that her guardian had fallen a vic- 
tim to her wiles and blandishments, and that his will 
was not wanting to give Millicent astep-mother. I 
laughed scornfully at all these stories, for I knew 
both parties better. 

In the meantime I received bright, cheerful letters 
from Ross, and I knew that in the brave performance 
of his duty, flowers were again blooming about his 
path. At last, I was alone again, and then I once 
more bethought me of Millicent. The day was lovely 
on which I started out on my mission of peace, and as 
I walked through the street the June roses were 
swinging their censers of perfume through the air. 
Ihad not gone far when I met Judge Earle, who 
informed me that his daughter and ward had that 

morning started for the mountains, where they in- 
tended to spend the summer; and thus baffled once 
again, I turned my steps homeward. 

1 possess no record of the next few months, save 
that whichis written in characters of fire upon heart 
and brain. O, those days full of feverish restlessness, 
anxious dread, and the deathly sickness of vain 
watching, and those long, wakeful nights that brought 
no balm upon their wings. I shudder, as memory 
carries me back to them, and yet, strange paradox, I 
would not have had them different if Icould. In 
the midst of all my pain, I gloried that I had been 
counted worthy to suffer martyr pangs in the holiest 
cause that ever tried men’s souls. Besides, my woe 
was not like the fearful anguish that others were 
obliged to endure. I was not called upon to weep my 
loved one slain, although sable garments and sad 
faces were all around me, attesting that by some 
hearthstones Death had left a vacant chair, that 
some sweet voice was forever silent. Surely, the 
agonized cry, and the tears, like unto blood, testify- 
ing how a nation’s heart was wrung, were marked in 
the pitying courts of Heaven. 

September came; and again that terrible wail went 
up from the multitude, for many of those whom the 
deadly miasma in the swamps of the Chickahominy 
had failed to wrap in their winding-sheets, were now 
sent to travel the cold and starless road that lead. th 
through the “ valley.” 

*“* Weeks passed, and I received no tidings of Ross. 
At last, when hope had died in the arms of despair, a 
letter was placed in my hands. With what a thrill 
of grateful joy I recognized the well-known writing. 
He was living then, thank God! Eagerly I glanced 
my eye over the lines. Part ran thus: 

“And now, little cousin, I have good news for you. 
I am coming home soon. Do you ask the reason 
why? That my small Sibyl may nurse me back to 
health and strength. Nay, don’t start, for although 
I have been down to the ‘dark river,’ and felt the 
dampness settling upon cheek and brow, the ‘ boat- 
man pale’ refused to carry me over, sol toiled up 
the bank again. ‘God be praised!’ you will say, and 
lecho it, softly. Darling, I have told you of the dis- 
tant relative that I have found here, and who resem- 
bles me so much that we are often taken one for the 
other. He is as brave as a lion, but as gentle and 
tenderasawoman. Ah! if mother had but seen him 
while she lived, she would have thought that he, at 
least, would never disgrace the name of Duncan, 
whatever her unworthy son might do. He is to ac- 
company me to Riverside; and, Sibyl, when you 
greet him let this thought stir in your heart, that if 
it had not been for him, your cousin Ross would now 

be numbered among the great and shadowy army 
that throng the other shore. How shall I show my 
appreciation of this inestimable service, little one? 

If some time in the future he should wish to take a 

small white hand in his, and lead a maiden that I 
know unto the marriage altar and she should not ob- 
ject to be led, it would make me very happy. What 
say you, Sibyl! do you think that she would be averse 
to such a project? If so, then I shall regret ever 
bringing him within the circle of her charms, for 
there is no telling how much mischief I have already 
done by allowing him to read portions of her 


I laughed, as my eye rested on these lines. It was 
a new thing for Ross Duncan to turn matchmaker, 
and that reminded me that I had neglected to call 
upon Millicent since her return; so folding up my 
precious missive, I laid it carefully away, and pre- 
pared to go out. Halfan hour later, I was ushered 
into the presence of Miss Earle, I remembered af- 
terwards, that her greeting was not the most cordial 
in the world, but I hardly noticed it then, in my sur- 
prise at her changed appearance. She was but the 
shadow of her former self, and so pale, that my very 
heart ached. 

‘“Why, Millicent,” I cried, “how you have altered. 
Are you not well?” 

“T believe, that I am in the enjoyment of my usual 
health, but am feeling rather languid, owing to the 
heat of the day,” she replied, flushing as she spoke. 


It was not long before I arose to go. This chilling 
lady was so unlike my pleasant friend of yore that 1 
felt embarrassed in her presence. 

“T hear that your cousin, Lieutenant Duncan, is 
winning fresh laurels,” she said, bending over a rose- 
bush that stood in the window. : 

“He was,” I answered rather shortly, taking my 
hand from the door-knob, for I felt that an explana- 
tion was coming. 

“Was! Great Heavens! what do you mean? O, 
Sibyl, don’t tell me that he is dead!” And her face, 
pale before, was now ghastly in its whiteness. 
“What do you care whether he is or not?” I re- 
joined, resolved to probe her to the quick. ‘ Does 
your heart really cling to him, even after you have 
treated him so cruelly? Was it not enough for you 
to return his ring, when he was bending beneath a 
burden that he could hardly bear? Would it have 
been very unwomanly, for you to have granted his 
prayer for an interview before he left home and 
friends to battle bravely, and give his life maybe, 
for the dear old flag? Was there no pity in your 
once gentle nature, that you could send back his 
white messenger of love and peace unopened ?” 

She drew herself up haughtily when I first began 
to speak, but as I continued, a strange, puzzled ex- 
pression shadowed the honest brown eyes. 

“Do me the justice to believe,” she said, passing 
her hand over her brow, “that I am utterly at a loss 
to understand the drift of your remarks. If I heard 
aright, you declared that Lieutenant Duncan called 
upon me previous to his leaving for the war, and also 
wrote to me after his departure. Is this so?” 

‘Most assuredly it is. In the one case you posi- 
tively refused to see him, and in the other returned 
his letter without even breaking the seal.” 

“Ts it like me, Sibyl, to treat any person in that 
uncourteous way, much less him?” There was no 
pride in her veice now, and the scarlet mouth was 
quivering. “No; there is some strange mistake 
here, for astonishing as it may seem to you, I do most 
solemnly assert, that this is the first knowledge that 
I have ever had of the matter. On the contrary, I 
have always supposed that, grieved and angry at my 
want of faith in him, he had determined to dismiss 
me from his heart and thoughts forever; and how 
much suftering that idea has caused me, is written 
upon my wasted form and pallid cheeks.” 

There was such a tender pathos in her last words, 
that it melted whatever of hardness I had cherished, 
and drawing her into my arms, I exclaimed: 

“Tell me that you forgive my cruel harshness, you 
poor stricken dove! I might have known Millicent 
Earle better than to have believed this thing. But 
cheer up, darling! the clouds are all drifting away, 
and the sunshine of a happiness too great for descrip- 
tion will be yours in the future. At present rest 
yourself in the thought that Ross loves you as ar- 
dently as he ever did; and how deeply and fondly 
that is, he will inform you very soon.” 

* But, Sibyl, have you any idea who it is that has 
thus tried to separate us?” And the brown head 
was lifted from my shoulder, and the soft eyes looked 
eagerly into mine. I returned that anxious glance 
with a meaning smile, and then said slowly, watching 
the effect of my words all the time: 

**T do not think that it requires much penetration 
to guess. Who was it that was forever making this 
little heart wretched by her insinuations?” 

A conscious blush veiled the white cheek, and the 
eyelids drooped until the brown lashes kissed the hot 
crimson. Ah! she made a pretty picture. 

“*T was very foolish to be thus easily influenced,” 
she whispered presently; “but”—with a quiver of 
pain in her voice—“ are you really certain that it is 
her?” 

“T will bring forward my proofs, and you may 
judge for yourself,” I rejoined. “In the first place, 
it was she who informed Ross of your refusal to see 
him; and this is the wrapper in which the returned 
letter was enclosed,” taking the article from my 
pocket. “Is not that her writing, with an attempt 
at disguise?” 

“Yes; she has made ita poor imitation of mine. 
O Georgianna, Georgianna! it is you, then, who have 
sought to rob my life of all its bloom!’ 

“Never mind her now, darling. She is more to be 
pitied than yourself, that she has a mind and a heart 
capable of conceiving of such a plot.” 

* But I so loved and trusted her, Sibyl! And then 
to think that she should try to sting me to death!” 
she mournfully returned. And then she changed the 
subject, and what conversation ever passed between 
her and Miss Mason in relation to the unpleasant 


heart comprehended the divine beauty of earth and 
sky as on this evening. Opening the hall door, I en- 
tered the house, and high above the song of gladness 
that my soul was chanting, I heard a well-known 
voice exclaim: 

“Well, Sibyl, ma chere! it is rather hard for a poor 
soldier to come home longing for the sight of a sweet 
face, and find it flown.” 

With one wild cry of joy and surprise I was in his 
arms, and the next instant my head sank upon his 
shoulder, and like a silly child, I fainted. When I 
recovered, Ross presented his friend, Captain Roy 
Duncan, laughingly telling me never to mistake him 
for a cousin; and I, conscious that the stranger’s 
dark eyes were upon me, and remembering the con- 
tents of the letter that even then lay against my 
throbbing heart, had the supreme felicity of feeling 
that I was making myself ridiculous by blushing 
furiously. Why need I prolong mystory? Millicent 
is now mistress of Riverside, and I—well, my cousin’s 
wish is likely to be realized, for when the war closes, 
and Peace once more spreads her white wings over 
the land, lam to become the wife of a Duncan, al- 
though not of my cousin Ross. My prayer now is, 
like that of many another heart: 

“God spare my darling!” 





Biographical Portfolio, 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES C. PINCKNEY, 
A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, and Min- 
ister to the French Republic, during 1796, 1797, was 
born at Charleston, South Carolina, February 25th, 
1746. He was a son of the Colonial Chief Justice 
Charles Pinckney, whose family “were among the 
tirst settlers of South Carolina. 
At the age of seven years, according to the custom 
of the wealthy planters of the South, Charles and his 
younger brother ‘Thomas were sent to England, there 
to receive the best education which the schools of 
Westminster and the University of Oxford could give 
them. After remaining five years at the Westmin- 
ster school, having previously received preparatory 
instruction under the best teachers of that period, he 
entered Christ Church, at the University of Oxtord; 
here he attended. the law lectures of the distinguished 
tator, Blackstone, then employed in the de- 
livery of his famous discourses to the law students of 
the university. After completing his law studies, he 
travelled through France and Germany, and resided 
tor nine months at Caen, in Normandy, where he re- 
ceived a course of instruction at the Royal Military 
Academy. 
While in England he took an active part in oppos- 
ing the stamp act which the British ministry had laid 
upon the American colonies. In 1769, he returned to 
Charleston, and entered upon the practice of the law, 
ardently espousing the cause of his patriotic fellow- 
countrymen in opposition to the tyrannical edicts of 
the British government. 

1n 1774, at the call of Massachusetts for a general 
congress of the colonies, South Carolina sent as del- 
egates, Henry Middleton, Thomas Lynch, Christopher 
Gadsden, John Rutledge and Edward Kutledge. On 
their return the Provincial Congress of South Caroli- 
na called an assembly, and foremost in all of its active 
measures for raising a military force were Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Thomas Pinckney and Fran- 
cis Marion, who eagerly entered the military furces 
for the defence of their country. His first appoint- 
ment was a8 captain of a company, from which sta- 
tion he was soon afterwards appointed colonel of the 
first regiment of infantry, who were called to the 
defence of the harbor of Charleston. 

The gallant detence of Fort Sullivan by Moultrie 
resulted in the withdrawal of the British tleet. This 
gave Colonel Pinckney an opportunity to offer his 
services to General Washington, by whom he was 
appointed one of his aids. In this capacity he dis- 
tinguished himself at the battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown, 

In 1780, he was in command of the fort on Sullivan’s 
Island, in the harbor of Charleston. At the defence 
of the city, though the garrison was reduced to ex- 
tremity, and resistance to a much greater force would 
be unavailing, Colonel Pinckney was in favor of hold- 
ing it at all hazards; but his opinions were overruled, 
and the city was surrendered to the British forces, 
They were held as prisoners of war at Haddrell’s 
Point, near Charleston, for thirteen months, and 
during all this continement they were treated with 
great cruelty. He was exchanged in February, 1782, 
and in November of the following year was honored 
with the brevet rank of brigadier general. 

Atter the declaration of peace, General Pinckney 
returned to the practice of his profession. In 1787, 
he was elected adelegate to the convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United States. In 1789, 
he was offered by President Washington a seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which he declined. In 1794, he was also offered the 
place of Secretary of War, on the resignation of Gen- 
eral Henry Knox, and in 1795, that of Secretary of 
State, in place of Edmund Randolph, both of which 
he declined. 

In 1796, at the urgent request of President Wash- 








matter, I never knew. 

The great army of stars had come forth solemnly 
and silently, and were marching with rapid tread 
onward and upward to the sublime music of the uni- 





letters.” 


verse, ere I wended my way home. Never had my 


ington, he accepted the appointment of minister to 


as a stranger, not entitled to reside in Paris. Soon 
after he took his departure for Holland. 
In May, 1797, President John Adams, anxious that 
a conciliation should be made between the two coun- 
tries, appointed John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry, 
together with Mr. Pinckney, as commissioners, “ to 
dissipate umbrages, remove prejudices, rectify errors, 
and adjust all differences by a treaty between the 
two powers.” The commissioners met in Holland, 
and arrived in Paris, October, 1797. The Directory 
claimed a gratuity of twelve hundred thousand livres 
for its members; the proposition was treated as an 
insult. Pinckney i the d i with great 
warmth, and it was here that he uttered that noble 
sentiment—‘ Millions for defence, not a cent for 
tribute.” Shortly after they returned home. 
The following letter, from the original, was written 
just before his leaving Holland for Paris: 


“ Rotterdam, Sept. 19, 1797. 

“DEAR Sir:—By this opportunity (the Adelaide, 
Capt. Mann, via Baltimore), I send you the military 
regulations during the time of the French Republic; 
they were to have been sent above three months ago, 
but by some mistake were postponed. Briguet’s 
Military Code is out of print; I am informed that a 
new edition is preparing, which, when published, I 
will procure and send to you, with anything I may 
meet with new, and of reputation in that style. 
“General Marshall and myself are now upon our 
progress to Paris; you will hear by my letters and 
enclosed papers to the Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Murray’s communications to you,of the extraordinary 
transactions at Paris; these transactions and some 
intimations that we have received, that our presence, 
at this juncture, at Paris might be important, and 
the delay of our journey imputed to very false and 
improper motives, have induced General Marshall 
and myself to set out for Paris; more particularly, as 
Mr. Prince, the Agent of the Union, the vessel in 
which Mr. Gerry is to sail from Boston, writes word 
to the consul at Rotterdam that she is to call at 
Havre; I have therefore written to that port to re- 
quest Mr. Gerry to proceed from thence to Paris, 
without coming round to Holland. We shall not 
commence any direct negociations before we are join- 
ed by Mr. Gerry, without circumstances should indi- 
cate great probable advantages. These I do not 
expect, for so much reliance is placed in France, on 
the internal divisions in America, and so large a 
party is thought to be more attached to French 
measures than to the interests of our country, that 
tho’ I am convinced this opinion is erroneous, yet, as it 
is entertained by men in power, I am apprehensive 
our negociations will be very difficult, and my hopes 
of success are not at all sanguine. 
“J remain, my dear sir, with great regard and 
esteem, your most ob’t. humble servant, 
‘CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY.” 

Colonel McHenry, Secretary at War, Philadelphia. 





On his return, General Pinckney was nominated by 
Washington, then commander-in-chief of the army, 
as a major general, a war with France being expect- 
ed. In 1800, he was acandidate for Vice-President of 
the United States, in opposition to Aaron Burr, who 
was elected. 

Always prominent as a politician, he respected the 
rights and opinions of others, and though zealous for 
his party, he was free from all vindictiveness. He 
died at Charleston, S. C., August 16, 1825, in the 80th 
year of his age. 





LIFE AND INACTIVITY. 

Ifa steam engine is stopped suddenly, and left un- 
used for a long period, the piston rusts fast in the 
cylinder, the packing corrodes the rods, and dust 
thickly covers every part. When the human frame 
is inactive and torpid for a length of time,the muscles 
relax, the nerves lose their tone, the organs refuse to 
perform their functions, and the whole of that great 
machine—the human frame—is disorganized. Day 
in and day out, men sit poring over ledgers and day- 
books until they are addleheaded, and the figures 
swim before their eyes. When evening comes, and 
business hours are over, instead of taking a walk, so 
as to send the blood dancing and tingling to the re- 
motest part of their frames, they pop into some omni- 
bus, and drowsily roll to their doors. A very great 
portion of the minor ailments flesh is heir to is caused 
by laziness. An afflicted individual goes to a doctor; 
“something is wrong inside,” but he doesn’t know 
exactly where. Thereupon the physician looks grave, 
and says, ‘‘ Ah! dyspepsia;” and forthwith orders 
tonics, drastic purges, and what not, when all the 
lazy man wants is a two-mile tramp, or a good old 
fashioned bouncing on a hard-trotting horse. 
Acertain eastern potentate, feeling himself out of 
sorts on one occasion, sent for his physician and de- 
mandedacure. “Take this mace,” said the physi- 
cian, ‘mount a horse, and swing the instrument 
back and forth, riding meanwhile at full gallop. 
Certain drugs concealed in the handle will then exude; 
your excellency will absorb them and be cured.” 
And he was, says the legend; the shrewd man of 
medicine knew full well that all the king required 
was fresh air and exercise, and he took this method 
of prescribing them, It is better to wear out than to 
rust out, and shoe-leather is far less costly than 
medical advice. Stretching the legs relieves the ten- 
sion on the purse strings, and the cheapest as well as 
the best medicine for dullness, headaches blue-devils, 





the French Republic, as successor to James Monroe. 
| He remained in Paris till February, 1797, the French 
Directory refusing to receive him, when he was no- 
| tified, that not being accredited as a minister, he was, 


stupidity, hypochondria, ill temper, and total de- 
pravity, is fresh air and sunlight. These are sove- 
| reign rémedies, but because they are easily obtained, 
| do not taste bad, and cost nothing, few use them. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

With one dash of his ink-dropping pen, the presi- 
dent has created a revolution in the Southern trade, 
and has done more to make violent rebels friendly 
than by any other act that he could have performed. 
He has declared that all restrictions on business at 
the South are removed, with the single exceptions of 
dealing in munitions of war and certain kinds of 
cloth, which it is thought best to let alone for a short 
time, or until all the fire-eating, dissatisfied gentle- 
men are satisfied that it is best to remain in peace 
than to tight. Cotton can now be moved to any part 
of the world, on paying the regular export duty of 
three per cent. on a pound. And the vampires, 
who have been fattening on the sales of cotton, all 
the treasury agents, who have laid up little fortunes 
while serving their country, and hundreds of sneaks 
who have been hard at work to get possession of a 
bale or two, find their occupation gone, for cotton 
can now be bought and sold, and military gentlemen 
can’t share the profits or prevent its sale, as they 
could do a few months since. We sce signs of en- 
couragement in this order of the president, that will 
help restore tranquillity to the country, and once 
more bind the North and South together with bonds 
of trade and money-making; for talk as we will, 
preach as we may, it is money that we want, meney 
that we toil for. Some are satistied with a little, but 
others are grasping, and never content, even though 
they pile up millions through meanness, like John 
Jacob Astor, or honorable trade, like the Lawrences, 
Stewarts and others. Give all a chance to accumu- 
late, and strife willcease with warlike weapons. For 
this we will ever pray, as the petitioners to Congress 
close their appeals for favors, but take good care not 
to bend their knees agreeable to promise.——The 
Princess of Wales las added another laurel to her 
family, a second son having been born to her house. 
She is imitating her mother-in-law. The princess 
means to keep up the dignity of the family. She has 
made a good commencement.—tThe French au- 
thorities have prohibited the raising of a popular 
subscription fur Mrs. Lincoln. The money has been 
raised, and contiscated.——Halleck has given Sher- 
man a farewell shot, and shows, as wellas he is able, 
that all the troops which he (Halleck) moved, were 
started by the order of General Grant. At this state 
of the controversy, the subject remains, and it should 
notée disturbed by politicians who delight to create a 
ferment.—Doctors have decided that Payne the 
assassin is not insane. The wreich was born in 
Alabama, and has a father in Florida. It is sup- 
posed that Payne’s neck will pay for his work on that 
terrible night in April.——General Terry, the hero of 
Fort Fisher, has been appointed to the command of 
Richinond, relieving Halleck, who did not show the 
negroes the least favor. It is supposed that Terry 
will do justice to all parties. It is the only safe course 
to be pursued.—All honorably discharged soldiers 
can take their rifles, muskets, swords, revolvers and 
other equipments at a cheap rate, to keep as trophies 
for years tocome. The idea is a good one.—John 
Mitchell, that blatant, defiant rebel, has been arrest- 
ed for treason, and for aid and comfort to the enemy. 
A more uncomfortable, disagreeable, yelping fellow 
than Mitchell, never bothered a country, or worried 
an administration, and it is a matter of surprise that 
the people of New York should tolerate such a 
man in their midst. Mitchell is at Fortress Monroe, 
and likely to remain there for some time to come. 
——President Johnson does not seem to believe in 
giving to the negroes free suffrage, just at present. 
He is in favor of waiting until such time as he thinks 
the majority of them will understand their rights. 
To all negro soldiers he is willing to give suffrage, 
but the great mass of colored people must wait for a 
few months. He tells them not to be impatient, for 
events are assuming definite shapes. He does not 
move quick enough to suit some people, so it is quite 
probable that we shall see prominent republicans as- 
sume a warlike attitude before long. It was re- 
ported that the monuments which had been erected 





on the Bull Run battle-fields, in honor of our fallen | 


braves, had been defaced and badly injured by those 
living near, but at last accounts, we are glad to see 
that the story is contradicted. Some of our soldiers 
would have taken terrible revenge for such an insult. 
——General Howard has received the most gratifying 


information from South Carolina respecting the work- 
ings of the freedmen in that State. Some 40,000 of 
them are at work, supporting theinselves, and living 
contented; but in Macon, Ga., the blacks are dying 
by the dozen, and refuse to go to the country, where 
their services are required. These matters will regu- 
late themselves after a while, and as soon as the col- 
ored people discover that the government is not 
bound to support them in idleness.——The trials of 
the conspirators at Washington reveal the fact that 
Ben Wood was concerned with Beverly Tucker in get- 
ting the cash for a $20,000 draft. Where did the money 
go to, or what did Ben do with it? Let him an- 
swer.—Rich estates are selling from one to ten 
dollars per acre, in North Carolina, and some great 
fortunes will be made in that State by the aid of land. 
—-France has withdrawn belligerent rights from the 
South, coming out in a frank manner, astriking con- 
trast to the method which England adopted, when 
Russell issued a note that Confederates could not be 
admitted as Confederates, or surrender as Confeder- 
ates to an English court. Russell’s rather inclined to 
be a Dogberry of the dullest kind.——A most brutal 
murder has been perpetrated in West Roxbury. A 
little girl, fourteen years of age, and her brother, 
twelve years of age, were killed by some ruffian or 
ruftians, after the girl had been most outrageously 
treated. They were out at play in the woods where 
they met their fate. A deeper sensation has not been 
experienced in this part of the country for years, 
than when the news was published. It struck home 
to every heart. Rewards of about $4000 are offered 
tor the apprehension of those who committed the ter- 
rible crimes. Punishment prompt and sure should 
be meted out to the perpetrators of such horrible 
atrocities. We suppose that some would start the 
plea of insanity, as is usual in this city, but a com- 
munity of sensible men wont stand such pleadings 
a@ great while. We have had our share of them 
already. e 


dew Lublicutions, 


LIFE OF JOHN JAcoB ASTOR. By James Parton. 
121 pages. Published by the American News Com- 
pany, New York. Price 35 cents. 


The book is interesting. It tells how Astor made 
his immense fortune, how he disposed of it when he 
took his departure for a world where riches are of no 
use, and also relates some of the mean acts and some 
few of the noble ones of the deceased. 

LIFE, SERVICES AND MARTYRDOM OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN. 299 pages. Published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. Illustrated. 


A cheap edition of the life of Mr. Lincoln, and one 
that contains all important facts, from birth to assas- 
sination. 





WISE PROVERBS. 
Be true as dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon. 





All worldly joys go less 

To the one joy of doing kindness. 

The truest characters of ignorance, 

Are vanity, pride, and arrogance; 

As blind men use to bear their notes higher 

Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 

Don’t measure other people’s corn by your own 
bushel, 

He is so full of himself that he is quite empty. 

Husk your corn, if a man outside does call you a 
thief. 

The greatest cunning is to have none at all. 

He is not thoroughly wise who can’t play the fool 
on occasion. 

More can speak than can talk. 





Our MASONIC DEPARTMENT.—In consequence of 
the absorbing interest which our readers have mani- 
fested in the story entitled, “‘A Rent in a Cloud,” we 
have been compelled to omit our Masonic Depart- 
ment in this number. The ladies will pardon us even 
if the brethren do not, for thus occupving more than 
the customary amount of room with the serial ro- 
mance. But if long, it is good, one of the most 
powerful tales we have published for some weeks. 





Mr. LINCOLN’s MONUMENT.—The Springfield, Il- 
linois, correspondent of the Chicago Republican says 
that Mrs. Lincoln has notified the Monument Asso- 
ciation at Springfield that, unless the monument be 
erected over her husband’s remains, and a deed be 
given her of the lot whereon it shall stand, she will 
accept a proposition fur the removal of the remains 
to Washington. Governor Oglesby and Ex-Secretary 
of State Hatch have been deputized to consult with 
Mrs. Lincoln on the subject. 





PUNCTUALITY.—A punctual man is very rarely a 
poor man, and never a man of doubtful credit. His 
small accounts are frequently settled, and he never 
meets with difficulty in raising money to pay large 
demands. Small debts neglected ruin credit, and 
when a man has lost that, he will find himself at the 
bottom of a hill he cannot ascend. 











S1ock1NG!—A French bonnet maker told a cus- 
tomer who complained of the price demanded for a 
new bonnet; “Consider, madame, it cost me three 
sleepless nights merely to imagine it.” 





THE CoMING YEARS.—Be brave, be noble, be 
true, and you will pass through the coming years as 





through a white colonnade of monumental pillars. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPHR. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

“My Cousin ANNICE,” by August Bell. 

“THE MAN IN BLUE,” by Amanda M. Hale. 

* A HAND AND A RING,” by Godfrey Turner. 

“ GUADELOUPE,” by Catherine Earnshaw, 

“ONE Day,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“THE CORSAIR,’”” by Mrs. C. W. Denison. 

* BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“Town vs. CounTRY,” by Miss Louisa Amelia 
Dutton. 

“Our YounG Forks’ Cius,” by Wm. L. Williams. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour, 

“ RESPUBLICA,” by George Bancroft Griffith. 

“TUBE RosEs,” by Clara Augusta. 

“AFTER THE STORM,” by Cecil Grey. 

“THE RIVER OF LIFE,” by Edwin E. Raze. 


FRENCH POLISHING. 

The method of varnishing furniture, by means of 
rubbing varnish on the surface of the wood, is of 
comparatively modern date. To put ona hard face, 
which shall not be liable to scratch like varnish, and 
yet appear equally tine, the French polish is intro- 
duced; the following are full details of the process, 
and also the various preparations of the different 
compositions necessary. All the polishes are used 
much in one way; a general description will there- 
fore be a sufficient guide for the workman. If your 
work be porous, or of a coarse grain, it will be nec- 
essary to give it a coat of clear size previously to your 
commencing with the polish; and when dry, gently 
go over it with very fine glass-paper; the size will 
till up the pores, and prevent the waste of the polish, 
by being absorbed into the wood; and be also a say- 
ing of considerable time in the operation. Makea 
wad with a piece of coarse flannel, or drugget, by 
rolling it round, over which, on the side meant to 
polish with, put a very fine linen rag, several times 
doubled, to be as soft as possible; put the wad or 
cushion to the mouth of the bottle containing the 
preparation (or polish), and shake it, which will 
dampen the rag sufficiently, and then proceed to rub 
your work in a circular direction, observing not to do 
more than a square foot ata time. Rub it lightly till 
the whole surface is covered, repeat this three or four 
times, according to the texture of the wood ; each coat 
to be rubbed till the rag appears dry. Be careful not 
to put too much on the rag at a time, and there will 
be a very beautiful and lasting polish; be also very 
particular in having the rags very clean and soft; as 
the polish depends, in a great measure, on the care 
taken in keeping it clean und free from dust during 
the operation. 

To make French polish, take one pint of spirits of 
wine, add a quarter of an ounce of gum-copal, and a 
quarter of an ounce of gum-arabic, and one ounce of 
shell-lac. Let the gums be well bruised, and sifted 
through a piece of muslin. Put the spirits and the 
gums together in a vessel that can be closely corked; 
place them near a warm stove, and frequently shake 
them; in two days they will be dissolved; strain the 
mixture through a piece of muslin, and keep it tight- 
ly corked for use. 





A WEDDING COSTUME. 

The wedding costume of a fair American bride, 
whose luxurious tr x astonished even the ex- 
travagant Parisians, consisted of a white silk; the 
skirt trained almost a yard behind, and was trimmed 
at the edge with a thick white crape ruche; the 
craperuche was carried up each breadth almost to 
the waist. Over the skirt there drooped a magnifi- 
cent tunic of application d’Angleterre, and the lace 
tunic was longer behind than in front. The corsage 
was decorated in shawl fashion, with the same lace; 
the wide sash, with short ends, being likewise finish- 
ed with a flounce of English point lace. 











GENERAL JACKSON’S HoME.—The “ Hermitage,” 
the last dwelling-place of General Jackson, is in a 
very dilapidated condition. It was purchased by the 
State of Tennessee in 1856, fur $48,000. Mrs. A. 
Jackson, widow of the late proprietor, has appealed 
to President Johnson for a permanent home at the 
Hermitage. The president referred her application 
to Governor Brownlow. 





BRITIsH MINISTERS.—The ministry of Great Brit- 
ain is largely composed of men old enough to be wise 
in counsel. Lord Palmerston is 81; Ear) Russell, 73; 
Milner Gibson, 58; the Lord Chancellor, 65; and Mr. 
Gladstone, who is considered a young man yet, 57. 
Lord Derby, the tory leader, is 66, and Mr. Disraeli 
is 60. 





A PRETTY Bisov.—At the Chicago fair one of the 
articles for sale is a lovely feather fan.of pure white, 
in the centre of which is a real swallow with out- 
spread wings, and the motto, ‘‘O swallow, swallow, 
if I could follow, the light upon her shoulders, I 
would pipe, and trill, and cheep, and twitter, twenty 
million loves.” 





THE ESSENTIAL BEING.—In the waves of life, 
man breaks and crinkles as the staff flickers in the 
water, but the essential being stands, nevertheless, 
firm as the staff. 





LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 

The latest arrival from Europe has brought us the 
Paris fashions. From our advices we learn that an 
elegant robe Princesse of white quilting, trimmed 
with four narrow flounces of corn-flower blue silk, 
pinked and placed close to each other, is in favor. 
The body, which is cut square in front, is trimmed to 
match. All the trimmings are sewn on strips of 
muslin, so that tiey can be easily taken off when the 
dress is washed. 

A dress of maize foulard, with a small pattern in 
cerise and black, is much liked. The skirt is trimmed 
with three rows of Chantilly insertion. Body round- 
ed in front, and forming a band, with ends at the 
back, trimmed with a narrow ruche of cerise taffetas 
and black lace. Tight sleeves, with trimmings of 
black lace and bouclettes of ribbon. 

A taffetas dress, the skirt trimmed with a cord of 
steel and silk, and buttoned straight up the front, 
weir?.chly-cut steel buttons, is fashionable. Body 
with basques trimmed with steel and steel fringe. 

A dress of embroidered muslin, cut in scallops, and 
raised over a skirt of ponceau silk with pouffs of 
ponceau velvet, is esteemed. Low body, with sleeves 
half long, and drawn up under bows of ponveau 
velvet. 

A dress of white gauze, with a flounce of mauve 
gauze, surmounted bya rich blond worked with white 
jet, locks well. Low, full body, with two narrow 
frills of mauve gauze all around. Short sleeves, 
trimmed with blond. Ceinture Senorita with four 
ends of mauve gauze, trimmed with blond to match 
that on the skirt, and fastened in a large bow nearly 
half way down the skirt. 

A toilet of narrow blue and white striped watered 
taffetas, made with twoskirts, the under one of which 
is trimmed round the bottom with a double bias of 
blue taffetas, with 2 thick piping of white taffetas 
along the centre, is much worn. Upon each seam is 
a similar trimming, carried up about a quarter of a 
yard. A light passementerie of blue and steel is 
added. The upper skirt is quite plain, simply caught 
up at each seam by a rich patte of passementerie. 
Small casaque of the same, trimmed to match the 
skirt. A bonnet of white taffetas, covered with tulle 
spotted over with steel stars. At the side are aigrettes 
and small plume of feathers. Around the border 
a lace embroidered with steel, and inside a blue dia- 
dem. Small veil of tulle, worked with straw, and 
tied under the chin in barbes. 

In bonnets a white tulle is liked; at the back a 
small barbe of black Chantilly, worked with steel 
stars. In the front a bandeau of ponceau velvet, and 
on the front a bunch of corn-ears, made of yellow 
crape, spotted with black. 

A bonnet formed with trimmings of leghorn, and 
folds of white silk, with a small curtain at the back, 
is worn. At the side small black and white feathers, 
and inside brandelettes of black velvet, worked with 
straw, with a wreath of daisies above. 

A chapeau demi-Empire has the front of sewed rice 
straw, and the crown, rather high, of tulle bouillonne, 
surrounded with a wreath of ivy frosted. 





(PSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be fuund a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. it wiil hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt os $1.25. 

















THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FxLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TaLes, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to esse all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
Tre Camp, THE COUNTING-ROOM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each nuinber, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopy one year - - - + = = = 64.00 
Two copies one year . ° - e e - 4 
Four * pia 


ee? «© © » ee 
Ten “ “ “ e e - e e e e 35.00 
And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
THE FLAG OF OUR Union and the DOLLAR MonTH- 

LY will be sent one year ror $5.00; the FLAG and NOVEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the FLacG, 
Unton, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 

en 


eS Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, = & TALBOT, Pcs isners, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unk 
LITTLE GRAY BESS 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 
She climbs to the window-ledge by my side 

Little gray Bess, and she touches my face " 
With her little wet nose that will not be den 

And she tosses her head with infinite grace 
Poor little kitten! poor little pet! 

We have lived on through the sorrow and 
Ah, little kitten! if we could forget 

To recall that June night with its low-hang 
That long agone night, when the sea billows! Tv 

Up the sharp shore with a querulous croon. 


He was the last one—all of them slept 
Low in the valley beside the sad sea; 
When I buried the last, I Joyed while I wept 
That God had been kind and left one for m: 
When the war-cloud over Sumter’s walls br: 
He hurried to me with fire in his eye— 
The gentlest of boyhood to manhood awoke 
* Mother,"’ he said, * who will falter ?—not ! 
The black name of coward I loathe with pro rs 
I, too, judge it sweet for my country to dic 


Though my heart trembled, my voice did not 
How the wind whistles across the lone mo: 
And the leaves of the sycamore quiver and sh 
And the sea-gulls are flying in thick to the -' 
I told him godspeed, and I buckled bis sword 
And enjoined him to ever be loyal and true ‘ 
To yield up his life ere the standard be lower 
And the dust marred the folds of the red, wh 
And I bade him remember this work was th: 
That God had ever called on him to do. 


When he departed, he patted your head 
Little gray Bess; and I'll never forget 
The voice of my boy as he halted, and sald, 
* Mother, be kind to my poor little pet."* ' 
Ah, little kitten, you listen in vain! 
Listening, and waiting, and watching are o 
Wail. pitiless wind! fall, pitiless rain! 
And beat wild sea billows up on the sharp . 
Let me shut tight the window, little gray Be 
He will come in through the wicket no m 


O, I remembered the fate-burdened day, 
When they brought me a letter unsullled an 
Writ in a strange hand, endorsed “ No delay! 
O heaven! how swiftly the day changed t: i. 
Only a line, but the letters glowed red 
As with blood—no more, and no less— 
“* Shot through the heart, and dying, he said 
* Mother, be kind to little gray Bess.’ "* 
That was all—that is all—drop down your h« 
He is gone, and we stay—you and I, little 
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B Rent in a Clout 


—or, 


THE LAWYBR AND REN)" ' 
A Story of Fate, Love and Re: 








BY DR. JOHN K. COUTTS, : 





TONE of deep - 
tinged the word: 
he replied, “ Flo 
he, “if I am to « ' 
that name for th 
—tell me, frank! 
sudden caprice | vene or sue 
has it Jain rank) 
mind, as a thin, 
conquer ifyouce «5 
mit to, if youm. 

“T suspect it 
one nor the othe 
with a levity t 
seemed gaiety. 
think I am cap: 
I know I neve: 
long-standing g 
really believe that it is to your own hear 
look for the reasons of what has occur ' 
us. I have often heard that men are #0 
being jealous that they’ll never forgive : 
sees them in the fit.” 

“ Enough, more than enough,” said h 
from head to foot. ‘ Let us part.” 

“Remember, the proposal comes from y 

“Yes, yes, it comes from me. It m 
whence it comes.” 

“0, 1 beg your pardon, it matters a gr 
least tome. Iam not to bear the repron 
aunt and my sister for a supposed cruelt 
man who has himself repudiated our « 
It would be rather hard that I was to be « 
condemned too.” 

“ Deserted, Florry!” cried he, as the t 
his eyes. 

“ Well, I don’t mean deserted. There 
tion on either side. It is a perfectly a 
rangement of two people who are not 
travel the same road. I don’t want to 
any more blame attaches to you than to n 

“ How can any attach to me at all?” 1 

“Q, then, if you wish it, I take the wh: 

“Shall I speak to your aunt, Miss Wa 
you?” 

* It does not signify much which of us 
to acquaint her. Perhaps, however, it + 
with more propriety from you. I think I+ 
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condemned too.” 

** Deserted, Florry!” cried he, as the tears stood in 
his eyes. 

** Well, I don’t mean deserted. There is no deser- 
tion on either side. It is a perfectly amicable ar- 
rangement of two people who are not disposed to 
travel the same road. I don’t want to imply that 
any more blame attaches to you than to me.” 

“ How can any attach to me at all?” cried he. 

“OQ, then, if you wish it, I take the whole of it.” 

| “Shall I speak to your aunt, Miss Walter, or will | 
| you?” 

“It does not signify much which of us is the first | 
| 

| 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
LITTLE GRAY BESS. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
She climbs to the window-ledge by my side— 
Little gray Bess, and she touches my face 
With her little wet nose that will not be denied, 
And she tosses her head with infinite grace; 
Poor little kitten! poor little pet! 
We have lived on through the sorrow and gloom; 
Ah, little kitten! if we could forget 
To recall that June night with its low-hanging moon— 
That long agone night, when the sea billows broke 
Up the sharp shore with a querulous croon. 


He was the last one—all of them slept 
Low in the valley beside the sad sea; 
When I buried the last, I joyed while I wept 
That God had been kind and left one for me. 
When the war-cloud over Sumter’s walls broke, 
He hurried to me with fire in his eye— 
The gentlest of boyhood to manhood awoke: 
“ Mother,"’ he said, “* who will falter ?—not I! 
The black name of coward I loathe with proud scorn; 
I, too, judge it sweet for my country to die."’ 


Though my heart trembled, my voice did not quake— 
How the wind whistles across the lone moor, 
And the leaves of the sycamore quiver and shake, 
And the sea-gulls are flying in thick to the shore! 
I told him godspeed, and I buckled his sword, 
And enjoined him to ever be loyal and true, 
To yield up his life ere the standard be lowered, 
And the dust marred the folds of the red, white and blue; 
And I bade him remember this work was the best 
That God had ever called on him to do. 


When he departed, he patted your head 

Little gray Bess; and I'll never forget 
The voice of my boy as he halted, and said, 
“Mother, be kind to my poor little pet.”’ 
Ah, little kitten, you listen in vain! 

Listening, and waiting, and watching are o'er. 
Wail. pitiless wind! fall, pitiless rain! 

And beat wild sea billows up on the sharp shore: 
Let me shut tight the window, little gray Bess, 

He will come in through the wicket no more! 


0, I remembered the fate-burdened day, 
When they brought me a letter unsullied and white, 
Writ in a strange hand, endorsed “ No delay !"" 
O heaven! how swiftly the day changed to night. 
Only a line, but the letters glowed red 
As with blood—no more, and no less— 
** Shot through the heart, and dying, he said, 
* Mother, be kind to little gray Bess.’ *’ 
That was all—that is all—drop down your head; 
He is gone, and we stay—you and I, little Bess. 
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THE LAWYER AND RENEGADE. 
A Story of Fate, Love and Revenge. 





BY DR. JOHN K. COUTTS. 


TONE of deep melancholy 
tinged the words of Loyd, as 
he replied. ‘“‘ Florence!” said 
he, “if Iam to call you by 
that name for the last time 
—tell me, frankly, is this a 
sudden caprice of yours, or 
has it Jain rankling in your 
mind, as a thing you would 
conquer if you could, or sub- 
mit to, if you must?” 

“T suspect it is neither 
one nor the other,”’ said she, 
with a levity that almost 
seemed gaiety. “I don’t 
think I am capricious, and 
I know I never harbor a 
long-standing grievance. I 
really believe that it is to your own heart you must 
look for the reasons of what has occurred between 
us. I have often heard that men are so ashamed of 
being jealous that they’ll never forgive any one who 
sees them in the fit.” 

“Enough, more than enough,” said he, trembling 
from head to foot. ‘‘ Let us part.” 

“Remember, the proposal comes from you.” 

“Yes, yes, it comes from me. It matters little 
whence it comes.” 

““O, I beg your pardon, it matters a great deal, at 
least tome. Iam not to bear the reproaches of my 
aunt and my sister for a supposed cruelty towards a 
man who has himself repudiated our engagement. 
It would be rather hard that I was to be deserted and 








‘o acquaint her. Perhaps, however, it would come | 
with more propriety from you. I think I see her yon- | 


der near the cypress trees, and I’m sure you'll be glad 
to have it over. Wait one moment; this ring—” as 
she endeavored to draw a small ruby ring from her 
finger, Loyd saw the turquoise which she wore on the 
other hand—“ this ring,” said she, insome confusion, 
“is yours.” 

“Not this one,” said he, sternly, as he pointed to 
the other. 

“No, the ruby,” said she with an easy smile. 
was getting to hurt my finger.” 

“‘T hope you may wear the other more easily,” said 
he, with a bitter laugh. 

“Thank you,” said she, with a curtsey, and then 
turned away, and walked towards the house. 

Atter Loyd had proceeded a few steps to overtake 
Miss Grainger, he stopped, and hastened back to the 
villa. Such an explanation as he must make could, 
he felt, be only done by a letter. He could not, be- 
sides, face the questioning and cross-questioning the 
old lady would submit him to, nor endure the misery 
of recalling, at her bidding, each stage of their sad 
quarrel. A letter, therefore, he would write, and 
then leave the villa forever, and without a farewell to 
any. He knew this was not a gracious way to treat 
those who had been uniformly affectionate and kind 
—who had been to him like dear sisters—but he 
dreaded a possible meeting. He could not answer for 
himself, either, as to what charges he might be led to 
make against Florence, or what weakness of charac- 
ter he might exhibit in the midstof his affliction. ‘I 
will simply narrate so much as will show that we 
have agreed to separate, and are never to meet more,” 
muttered he. ‘ Florence may tell as much more as 
she likes, and give what version of me she pleases. 
It matters little now how or what they think of one 
whose heart is already in the grave.” And thus say- 
ing, he gained his room, and, locking the door, began 
to write. Deeply occupied in his task, which he 
found so difficult that several half-scrawled sheets 
already littered the table before him, he never felt 
the time as it passed. It was already midnight be- 
fore he was aware of it, and still his letter was not 
finished. It was so hard to say enough and not too 
much; so hard to justify himself in any degree and 
yet spare her, against whom he would not use one 
word of reproach; so hard to confess the misery that 
he felt, and yet not seem abject in the very avowal. 


Not one of his attempts had satisfied him. Some 
were too lengthy, some too curt and brief, some read 
cold, stern, and forbidding; others seemed like half 
entreaties fora more merciful judgment; in fact, he 
was but writing down each passing emotion of his 
mind, and recording the varying passions that swayed 
him. 

As he sat thus, puzzled and embarrassed, he sprang 
up from his chair with terror at a cry that seemed to 
fill the room, and make the very air vibrate around 
him. It was a shriek as of one in the maddest agony, 
and lasted for some seconds. He thought it came 
from the lake, and he flung open his window and lis- 
tened, but all was calm and still, the very faintest 
night air was astir, and not even the leaves moved. 
He then opened his door, and crept stealthily out 
upon the corridor; but all was quiet within the house. 
Noiselessly he walked to the head of the stairs, and 
listened; but not a sound nor a stir was to be heard. 
He went back to his room, agitated and excited. He 
had read of those conditions of cerebral excitement 
when the nerves of sense present impressions which 
have no existence in fact, and the sufferers fancy that 
they have seen sights, or heard sounds, which had no 
reality. 

He thought he could measure the agitation that 
distressed him by this disturbance of the brain, and 
he bathed his temples with cold water, and sat down 
at the open window to try to regain calm and self- 
possession. For a while the speculation on this 
strange problem occupied him, and he wandered on 
in thought to ask himself which of the events of life 
should be assumed as real, and which mere self-delu- 
sions. ‘If, for instance,” thought he, ‘I could be- 
lieve that this dreadful scene with Florence never oc- 
curred, that it was a mere vision conjured up by my 
own gloomy forebodings, and my sorrow at our ap- 
proaching separation—what ecstasy would be mine. 
What is there,” asked he of himself aloud, “ to show 
or prove that we have parted? What evidence have 
I of one word that may or may not have passed be- 
tween us, that would not apply to that wild scream 
that so lately chilled my very blood, and which I now 
know was a mere trick of imagination?” As he 
spoke he turned to the table, and there lay the proof 
that he challenged before him. There, beside his 
half-written letter, stood the ring he had given her, 
and which she had just given back tohim. The re- 
vulsion was very painful, and the tears, which had 
not come before, now rolled heavily down his cheeks. 
He took up the ring and raised it to his lips, but laid 
it down without kissing it. These sent-back gifts are 
very sad things; they do not bury the memory of the 
loved one who wore them. ‘Like the flower that fell 
from her hair, they bear other memories. They tell 
of blighted hopes, of broken vows, of a whole life’s 
plan torn, scattered, and given to the winds. Their 
odour is not of love; they smell of the rank grave, 
whither our hearts are hastening. He sat gazing 
moodily at this ring—it was the story of his life. He 
remembered the hour and the place he gave it to her; 
the words he spoke, her blush, her trembling hand 
as he drew it on her finger, the pledge he uttered, 
and which he made her repeat to him again. He 
started. What was that noise? Was that his name 
he heard uttered? Yes, some one was calling him. 
He hastened to the door, and opened it, and there 
stood Emily. She was leaning against the architrave, 
like one unable for further effort; her face bloodless 


“It 





and her hairin disorder. She staggered forward, and 
fell upon his shoulder. ‘ What is it, Milly, my own 
dear sister?” cried he; “ what is the matter?” 

“O, Joseph,” cried she, in a voice of anguish, 
“what have you done? I could never have believed 
this of you.” 

“What do you mean—what is it you charge me 
with?” 

You, who knew how she loved you—how her 
whole heart was your own!” 

‘But what do you impute to me, Milly, dearest?” 

“How cruel! Howcruel!” cried she, wringing her 
hands, 

“TI swear to you I do not know of what you accuse 
me.” 

“You have broken her heart,” cried she, vehement- 
ly. “She will not survive this cruel desertion.” 

“But who accuses me of this?” asked he, indig- 
nantly. 

“She, herself, does—she did, at least, so long as 
reason remained to her; but now, poor darling, her 
mind is wandering, and she is not conscious of what 
she says, and yet her cry is, ‘O, Joseph, do not leave 
me. Go to him, Milly; on your knees beseech him 
not to desert me. ThatIam in fault I know, but I 
will never again offend him.’ I cannot, I will not, 
tell you all the dreadful—all the humiliating things 
she says; but through all we can read the terrible 
trials she must have sustained at your hands, and 
how severely you have used her. Come to her, at 
least,” cried she, taking hisarm. ‘I do not ask or 
want to know what has led to this sad scene between 
you; but come to her before it be too late.” 

“Let me first of all tell you, Milly—” He stopped. 
He meant to have revealed the truth; but it seemed 
so ungenerous to be the accuser, that he stopped and 
was silent. 

“T don’t care to hear anything. You may be as 
blameless as you like. What I want is to save her. 
Come at once.” 

Without a word he followed her down the stairs, 
and across the hall, and up another small stair. 
“ Wait a moment,” said she, opening the door, and 
then as quickly she turned and beckoned to him to 
enter. 

Still dressed, but with her hair falling loose about 


her, and her dress disordered, Florence lay on her | 


bed as in a trance—so light her breathing you could 
sec no motion of the chest. Her eyes were partly 
opened, and lips parted; but even these gave to her 
face a greater look of death. 

“ She is sleeping at last,” whispered Miss Grainger. 
“She has not spoken since you were here.” 

Loyd knelt down beside the bed, and pressed his 
cheek against her cold hand; and the day dawn, as it 


streamed in between the shutters, saw him still there. | 





CHAPTER XVI. 
PARTING SORROWS. 

Hour after hour Loyd knelt beside the bed where 
Florence lay, motionless and unconscious. Her aunt 
and sister glided noiselessly about, passed in and out 
of the room, rarely speaking, and then but in a whis- 
per. At last aservant whispered in Loyd’s ear a 
message. 
and then, ina moment after, added, ‘No, say no. 
I'll not want the boat—the luggage may be taken 
back to my room.” 

It was a few minutes after this that Emily came 
behind him, and, bending down so as to speak in his 
ear, said, “‘How [ thank you, my dear brother, for 
this! I know the price of your devotion—none of us 
will ever forget it.” 

He made no answer, but pressed the cold, damp 
hand he held to his lips. 


* Does he know that it is nigh seven o’clock, Milly, | 


and that he must be at Como a quarter before eight, 
or he’ll lose the train?” said Miss Grainger to her 
niece. 

“ He knows it all, aunt; he has sent away the boat; 
he will not desert us.” 

“Remember, child, what it is he is sacrificing. It 
may chance to be his whole future fortune.” 

“ He’ll stay, let it cost what it may,” said Emily. 

“1 declare I think I will speak to him. It is my 
duty to speak to him,” said the old lady, in her own 
fussy, officious tone. ‘I will not expose myself to 
the reproaches of his family—very just reproaches, 
too, if they imagined we had detained him. He will 
lose, not only his passage out to India, but, not im- 
possibly, his appointment too. Joseph, Joseph, I 
have a word to say to you.” 

“ Dearest aunt, implore you not to say it,” cried 
Emily. 

“Nonsense, child. Is it for a mere tiff and a fit of 
hysterics a man is to lose his livelihood? Joseph 
Loyd, come into the next room for a moment.” 

**T cannot leave her,” said he, in a low, faint voice ; 
‘*say what you have to say to me here.” 

* It is on the stroke of seven.” 

He nodded. 

“ The train leaves a quarter before eight, and if you 
don’t start by this one you can’t reach Leghorn by 
Tuesday.” 

“1 know it; I’m not going.” 

“Do you mean to give up your appointment?” 
asked she, in a voice of almost scornful reproach. 

“TI mean that I’il not go.” 

“ What will your friends say to this?” said she, 
angrily. 

*T have not thought, nor can I think, of that now: 
my place is here.” 

‘Then I must protest; and I beg you to remember 
that I have protested against this resolve on your 


| part. Your family are not to say, hereafter, that it 


He started and said, “‘ Yes, let him wait;” | 


was through any interference or influence of ours 
that you took this unhappy determination. I'll write, 
this very day, to your father, and say so. There, it 
is striking seven now!” 

He made no reply; indeed, it seemed as if he had 
not heard her. 

“You might still be in time, if you were to exert 
yourself,” whispered she, with more earnestness. 

“T tell you again,” said he, raising his voice to a 
louder pitch, *‘ that my place is here, and I will not 
leave her.” 

A low, faint sigh was breathed by the sick girl, and 
gently moving her hand, she laid it on his head, 

“You know me, then, dearest?’’ whispered he. 
* You know who it is kneels beside you?” 

She made no answer, but her feeble fingers tried to 
play with his hair, and strayed, unguided, over his 
head. 

What shape of reproach, remonstrance, or protest, 
Miss Grainger’s mutterings took, is not recorded ; but 
she bustled out of the room, evidently displeased 
with all in it. 

“She knows you, Joseph. 
you,” said Emily. - 

“Her lips are moving; can you hear what she says, 
Milly?” 

The girl bent over the bed till her ear almost 
touched her sister’s mouth. ‘ Yes, darling, from his 
heart he does. He never loved you with such devo- 
tion as now. Sheasks if youcan forgive her, Joseph. 
She remembers everything.” 

“And not leave me,” sighed Florence, in a voice 
barely audible. 

** No, my own dearest, I will not leave you,” was 
all that he could utter in the conflict of joy and sor- 
row he felt. A weak attempt to thank him she made 
by an effort to press his hand, but it sent a thrill of 
delight through his heart, more than a recompense 
for all he had suffered. 

If Emily, with a generous delicacy, retired towards 
the window and took up her work, not very profitably 
perhaps, seeing how little light came through the 
nearly closed shutters, let us not show ourselves less 
discreet, and leave the lovers to themselves. Be as- 
sured, dear reader, that in our reserve on this point 
we are not less mindful of your benefit than of theirs. 
| The charming things, so delightful to say and so ec- 
static to hear, are wonderfully tame to tell. Perhaps 
their very charm is in the fact, that their spell was 
only powerful to those who uttered them. At all 
events, we are determined on discretion, and shall 
only own that, though Aunt Grainger made periodi- 
| cal visits to the sick room, with frequent references 
to the hour of the day, and the departures and ar- 
rival of various rail trains, they never heard her, or, 
indeed, knew that she was present. 

And though she was mistress of those “asides” 
and that grand inuendo style which is so deadly 
round a corner, they never paid the slightest heed 
to her fire. All the adroit references to the weather, 
and the “glorious day for travelling,” went for 
naught. As well as the more subtle compliments 
she made Florence on the appetite she displayed for 
her chocolate, and which was intended to convey that 
a young lady who enjoyed her breakfast so heartily 
need never have lost a man a passage to Calcutta for 
| the pleasure of seeing her eat it. Truth was, Aunt 
| Grainger was not in love, and, consequently, no more 
| fit to legislate for those who were than a peasant in 
| rude health is to sympathize with the nervous irrita- 
| bility of a fine lady! Neither was Milly in love, you 
| will perhaps say, and she felt for them. True, but 
Milly might be—Milly was constitutionally exposed 
to the malady, and the very vicinity of the disease 
was what the faculty call a predisposing cause. It 
| made her very happy to see Joseph so fond, and 
| Florence so contented. 

Far too happy to think of the price he paid for his 
happiness, Loyd passed the day beside her. Never 
before was he so much in love! Indeed, it was not 
till the thought of losing her forever presented itself, 
that he knew or felt what a blank life would here- 
after become to him. Some quaint German writer 
has it that these little quarrels which lovers occa- 
sionally get up as a sort of trial of their own powers 
of independence, are like the attempts people make 
to remain along time under water, and which only 
| end in a profound conviction that their organization 
was unequal to the test. But there is another form 
these passing differences occasionally take. Each of 
the erring parties is sure to nourish in his or her 
heart the feeling of being most intensely beloved by 
the other! It isa strange form for selfishness to take, 
| but selfishness is the most Protean of all failings, and 
| there never was seen the mask it could not fit to its 
| face. 
| And so you imagined you could cast me off, Flor- 
ence;” ‘‘And you, Master Joseph, had the presump- 
| tion to think you could leave me,” formed the sum 
| and substance of that long day's whispering. My 
dear, kind reader, do not despise the sermon from the 
seeming simplicity of the text. There is a deal to be 
said on it, and very pleasantly said, too. It is, be- 
sides, a sort of litigation in which charge and cross 
charge recur incessantly, and, as in all amicable suits, 
each party pays his own costs. 

1t was fortunate, most fortunate, that their recon- 
ciliation took this form. It enabled each to do that 
which was most imminent to be done—to ignore Cal- 
vert altogether, and never recur to any mention of 
his name. Loyd saw that the turquoise ring was no 
longer worn by her, and she, with a woman’s quick- 
| ness, noted his observation of the fact. I am not sure 
| that in her eyes a recugnition of his joy did not glis- 
| ten, but she ceztainly never uttered a word that could 
| bring up his name. 
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“So Iam your guest, madam, for ten days more!” 
said Loyd to Miss Grainger, as they sat at tea that 
night. 

“O, we are only too happy. It is a very great 
pleasure to us, if—if we could feel that your delay 
may not prove injurious to you.” 

“It will be very enjoyable, at all events,” said he, 
with an easy smile, and as though to evade the discus- 
sion of the cost. 

“T was thinking of what your friends would say 
about it.” 

“It is a very limited public, I assure you,” said he, 
laughing, “and one which so implicitly trusts me, 
that I have only to say I have done what 1 believed 
to be right, to be confirmed in their good esteem.” 

The old lady was not to be put off by generalities, 
and she questioned him closely as to whether an 
overland passage did not cost a hundred pounds and 
upwards, and all but asked whether it was quite con- 
venient to him to disburse that amount. She hinted 
something about an adage of people who “ paid for 
their whistle,” but suggested some grave doubts if 
they ever felt themselves recompenscd in after time 
by recollecting the music that had cost so dearly; in 
a word, she made herself supremely disagreeable 
while he drank his tea, and only too glad to make his 
escape to go and sit beside Florry, and talk over again 
all they had said in the morning. 

“Only think, Milly,” said she, poutingly, as her 
sister entered, “ how Aunt Grainger is worrying poor 
Joseph, and wont let him enjoy in peace the few days 
we are to have together.” 

But he did enjoy them, and to the utmost. Flor- 
ence very soon threw off all trace of her late indispo- 
sition, and sought, in many ways, to make her lover 
forget all the pain she had cost him. The first week 
was one of almost unalloyed happiness; the second 
opened with the thought that the days were num- 
bered. After Monday came Tuesday, then Wednes- 
day, which preceded Thursday, when he was to leave. 

How was it, they asked themselves, that a whole 
week had gone over? It wassurelyimpossible! Im- 
possible it must be, for now they remembered the 
mass of things they had to talk over together, not 
one of which had been touched on. 

“Why, Joseph, dearest, you have told me nothing 
about yourself. Whether you are to be in Calcutta, 
or up the country? Where, and how IJ am to write? 
When I am to hear from you? What of papa—I was 
going to say, our papa—would he like to hear from 
me, and may I write to him? Dare I speak to him 
asa daughter? Will he think me forward or indeli- 
cate for it? MayI tell him of allour plans? Surely 
you ought to have told me some of these things: 
What could we have been saying to each other all 
this while?” 

Joseph looked at her, and she turned away her 
head pettishly, and murmured something about his 
being too absurd. Perhaps he was; I certainly hold 
no brief to defend him in the case; convict or acquit 
him, dear reader, as you please. 

And yet, notwithstanding this appeal, the next 
three days passed over just as forgetfully as their pre- 
decessors, and then came the sad Wednesday even- 
ing, and the sadder Thursday morning, when, wea- 
ried out and exhausted, for they had sat up all night 
—his last night—to say good-by.  “ 

‘I declare he will be late again: this is the third 
time he has come back from the boat,’”’ exclaimed 
Miss Grainger, as Florence sank, half fainting, into 
Emily’s arms. 

“Yes, yes, dear Joseph,” muttered Emily, “ go 
now, go at once, before she recovers again.” 

“If 1do not, I never can,” cried he, as the tears 
coursed down his face, while he hurried away. 

The monotonous beat of the oars suddenly startled 
the half-conscious girl; she looked up, and lifted her 
hand to wave an adieu, and then sank back into her 
sister’s arms and fainted. 

Three days after, a few hurried lines from Loyd 
told Florence that he had sailed for Malta—this time 
irrevocably off. They were as sad lines to read as to 
have written. He had begun by an attempt at jocu- 
larity; a sketch of his fellow-travellers coming on 
board; their national traits, and the strange babble 
of tongues about them; but, as the bell rang, he 
dropped this, and scrawled out, as best he could, his 
last and blotted good-bys. They were shaky, ill- 
written words, and might, who knows, have been 
blurred with a tear or two. One thing is certain, she 
who read shed many over them, and kissed them, 
with her last waking breath, as she fell asleep. 

About the same day that this letter reached Flor- 
ence, came another, and very different epistle, to the 
hands of Algernon Drayton, from his friend Calvert. 
It was not above a dozen lines, and dated from Alex- 
andria: 

“The Leander has just steamed in, crowded with 
snobs, civil and military, but no Loyd. The fellow 
must have given up his appointment or gone ‘long 
sea.’ In any case, he has escaped me. I am frantic. 
A whole month’s plottings of vengeance scattered to 
the winds and lost! I’d return to England, if I were 
only certain to meet with him; but a Faquir, whom 
I have just consulted, says, ‘Go east, and the worst 
will come of it!’ and so I start in two hours for Suez. 
There are two here who know me, but I mean to 
caution them how they show it; they are old cnough 
to take a hint. Yours, on. 6. 


“T hear my old regiment has mutinied, and sabred 
eight of the officers. I wish they’d have waited a 
little longer, and neither S. nor W. would have got 
off so easily. 
fernal fright the fellows who are going back, exhibit, 
I suspect that the work goes bravely on.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
TIDINGS FROM BENGAL. 


I AM not about to chronicle how time now rolled 
over the characters of our story. As for the life of 
those at the villa, nothing could be lesseventful. All 
existences that have any claim to be called happy are 
of this type, and if there be nothing brilliant or tri- 
umphant in their joys, neither is there much poig- 
nancy in their sorrows. 

Loyd wrote almost by every mail, and with a tame- 
ness that shadowed forth the uniform tenor of his 
own life. It was pretty nigh the same story, gar- 
nished by the same reflections. He had been named 
a district judge “‘ up country,” and passed his days 
deciding the disputed claims of indigo planters 
against the ryots, and the ryots against the planters. 
Craft, subtlety, and a dash of perjury, ran through 
all these suits, and rendered them rather puzzles for 
a quick intelligence to resolve, than questions of right 
or legality. He told, too, how dreary and uncom- 
panionable his life was; how unsolaced by friendship, 
or even companionship; that the climate was enervat- 
ing, the scenery monotonous, and the thermometer 
at a hundred and twenty or a hundred and thirty 
degrees. 

Yet Loyd could speak with some encouragement 
about his prospects. He was receiving eight hundred 
rnpees a month, and hoped to be promoted to some 
place, ending in Ghar or Bad, with an advance of two 
hundred more. He darkly hinted that the mutinous 
spirit of certain regiments was said to be extending, 
but he wrote this with all the reserve of an official, 
and the fear that Aunt Grainger might misquote him. 
Of course there were other features in these letters— 
those hopes and fears, and prayers and wishes, which 
lovers like to write, almost as well as read, poetising 
to themselves their own existence, and throwing a 
rose-tint of romance over lives as lead-colored as may 
be. Of these I am not going to say anything. It is 
a theme both too delicate and too dull to touch on. 
I respect and I dread it. 

I have less réserve with the correspondence of 
another character of our tale, though certainly, when 
written, it was not meant for publicity. The letter 
of which I am about to make an extract, and it can 
be but an extract, was written about ten months 
after the departure of Calvert for India, and like his 
former ones, addressed to his friend Drayton: 

“At the hazard of repeating myself, if by chance 
my former letters have reached you, I state that I am 
in the service and pay of the Meer Morad, of Ghurt- 
pore, of whose doings the Times correspondent will 
have told you something. I have eight squadrons of 
cavalry and a half battery of field-pieces—brass ten 
pounders—with an English crown on their breech. 
We are well armed, admirably mounted, and perfect 
devils to fight. You saw what we did with the de- 
detachment of the —th, and their sick convoy, com- 
ing out of Allehbad. The only fellow that escaped 
was the doctor, and I saved his life to attach him to 
my own staff. He isan Irish fellow, named Tobin, 
and comes from Tralee—if there be such a place— 
and begs his friends there not to say masses for him, 
for he is alive, and drunk every evening. Do this, if 
not a bore. 

* By good luck the Meer, my chief, quarrelled with 
the king’s party in Delhi, and we came away in time 
to save being caught by Wilson, who would have re- 
cognized me at once. By the way, Baxter of the 30th 
was stupid enough to say, ‘Eh, Calvert, what the 
devil are you doing amongst these niggers?’ He was 
a prisoner at the time, and, of course, I had to order 
him to be shot for his imprudence. How he knew 
me I cannot guess; my beard is down to my breast, 
and Iam turbaned and shawled in most approved 
fashion. We are now simply marauding, cutting off 
supplies, falling on weak detachments, and doing a 
sinall retail business in murder wherever we chance 
upon a station of civil servants. I narrowly escaped 
being caught by a troop of the 9th Lancers, every 
man of whom knows me. I went over, with six 
trusty fellows, to Astraghan, where I learned that a 
certain Loyd was stationed as government receiver. 
We got there by night, burned his bungalow, shot 
him, and then discovered he was not our man, but 
another Loyd. Bradshaw came up with his troop. 
He gave us an eight mile chase cross country, and, 
knowing how the Ninth ride, I took them over some 
sharp nullahs, and the croppers they got you’ll scarce- 
ly see mentioned in the government despatches. I 
fired three barrels of my Yankee six-shooter at Brad, 
and I heard the old beggar offer a thousand rupees 
for my head. When he found he could not overtake 
us, and sounded a halt, I screamed out, ‘Threes 
about, Bradshaw.’ I'd give fifty pounds to hear him 
tell the story at mess: ‘ Yes, sir, begad, sir, in as good 
English, sir, as yours or mine, sir: a fellow who had 
served the queen, I'll swear.’ 

‘* For the noment, it is a mere mutiny, but it will 
soon be a rebellion, and I don’t conceal from myself 
the danger of what I am doing, as you, in all likeli- 
hood, will sispect. Not dangers from the queen’s 
| fellows—for they shall never take me alive—but the 





| of course, only half trust me. Do you re- 
Yates, the old ass used to write himself? Well, 
amongst the other events of the time, was the sack 
and ‘ loot” of his house at Cawnpore, and the cap- 
ture of his pretty wife, whom they brought in here a 
| prisoner. 1 expected to find the poor young creature 
| terrified almost out of her reason. Not a bit of it! 





From all I can learn, and from the in- | She was very angry with the fellows who robbed her, 


| and rated them roundly in choice Hindostanee, tell- 





| after you. 


| dangers I run from my present associates, and who, | 


| 
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scorched pig. Like a woman, and a clever woman, 
too, though she recognized me—I can almost swear 
that she did—she never showed it, and we talked 
away all the evening, and smoked our hookahs to- 
gether in Oriental guise. I gave her a pass next 
morning to Calcutta, and saw her safe to the great 
trunk road, giving her bearers as far as Behdarah. 
She expressed herself as very grateful for my atten- 
tions, and hoped at some future time—this with a 
malicious twinkle of her gray eyes—to show the 
‘ Bahadoor’ that she had not forgotten them. So you 
see there are lights as well as shadows in the life of a 
rebel.” 

I omit a portion here, and come to the conclusion, 
which was evidently added in haste. 

“Up, and away!’ is the order. We are off to Bit- 
hoor. The Nana there—a staunch friend, as it was 
thought, of British rule—has declared for indepen- 
dence, and as there is plenty of go in him, look out for 
something ‘sensational.’ You wouldn’t believe how, 
amidst all these stirring scenes, [long for news— 
from what people call home—of Rocksley, and Uncle 
G., and the dear Soph; but more from. that villa be- 
side the Italian lake. I’d give a canvas bag that I 
carry at my girdle with a goodly stock of pearls, sap- 
phires, and rubies, for one evening’s diary of that 
cottage! 

“Tf all go on as well and prosperously as I hope for, 
I have not the least objection, but rather a wish, that 
you would tell the world where I am, and what I am 
doing. Linked with failure, ’'d rather keep dark; 
but as a sharer in a great success, I burn to make it 
known through the length and breadth of the land 
that I am alive and well, and ready to acquit a num- 
ber of personal obligations, if not to the very fellows 
who injured me, to their friends, relatives, and cous- 
ins, to the third generation. Tell them, Algy, ‘A 
chiel’s amang ye, cutting throats,’ and add, if you 
like, that he writes himself your attached friend, 

“HARRY CALVERT.” 


This letter, delivered in some mysterious manner 
to the bankers at Calcutta, was duly forwarded, and 
in time reached the hands of Alfred Drayton, who 
confided its contents to a few “ friends” of Calvert’s 
—men who felt neither astonished nor shocked at the 
intelligence—shifty fellows, with costly tastes, who 
would live on society somehow, reputably, if they 
could—dishonorably, if they must; and who all agreed 
that “Old Calvert,” as they called him—he was 
younger than most of them—had struck outa very 
clever line, and afar more remunerative one than 
‘“‘rooking young Griffins at billiards ”—such being, in 
their estimation, the one other alternative which fate 
had to offer him. This was all the publicity, how- 
ever, Drayton gave to his friend’s achievements. 
Somehow or other, paragraphs did appear, not nam- 
ing Calvert, but intimating that an officer, who had 
formerly served her majesty, had been seen in the 
ranks of the insurgents of Upper Bengal. Yet Cal- 
vert was not pected, and he dropped out of peo- 
ple’s minds as thoroughly as if he had dropped out of 
life. 

To this oblivion, for a while, we must leave him; 
for even if we had in our hands, which we have not, 
any records of his campaigning life, we might scruple 
to occupy our readers with details which have no 
direct bearing upon our story. That Loyd never 
heard of him is clear enough. The name of Calvert 
never occurred in any letter from his hand. It was 
one no more to be spoken of by Florence or himself. 
One letter from him, however, mentioned an incident 
which, toa suspicious mind, might have opened a 
strange vein of speculation, though it is right to add 
that neither the writer nor the reader ever hit upon 
a clue to the mystery indicated. It was during his 
second year of absence that he was sent to Mulnath, 
from which he writes: 





“The mutiny has not touched this spot; but we 
hear every day the low rumbling of the distant 
storm, and we are told that our servants, and the 
native battalion that are our garrison, are only wait- 
ing for the signal to rise. I doubt this greatly. 1 
have nothing to excite my distrust of the people, but 
much to recommend them to my favor. It is only 
two days back that I received secret intelligence of an 
intended attack upon my bungalow by a party of 
Bithoor cavalry, whose doings have struck terror far 
and near. Two companies of the —th, that I sent for, 
arrived this morning, and I now feel very easy about 
the reception the enemy will meet. The stranzest 
part of all is, however, to come. Captain Rolt, who 
commands the detachment, said in a laughing, jocu- 
lar way, ‘I declare, judge, if 1 were you, I would 
change my name, at least till this row was over.’ I 
asked him ‘ Why?’ in some surprise; and he replied, 
‘There’s rather a run against judges of your name 
lately. They shot one at Astraghan last November. 
Six weeks back, they came down near Agra, where 
Craven Loyd had just arrived, district judge and as- 
sessor; thay burnt his bungalow, and massacred him- 
self and his household; and now, it seems, they are 
1 take it that some one of your name has 
been rather sharp on these fellows, and that this is 
the pursuit of a long meditated vengeance. At all 
events, I’d call myself Smith or Brown till this preju- 


member old Commissary-General Yates—J. C. V. R. | dice blows over.’ ” 


The letter soon turned to a pleasanter theme—his 


| application for a leave had been favorably entertained. 
| By October—it was then July—he might hope to take 


| his passage for England. 
; at all sick of India. 


Not that he was, he said, 
He had now adapted himself to 
its ways and habits, his health was good, and the 
solitude—the one sole cause of complaint—he trusted 
would, ere long, give way to the happiest and most 


jing one of the chiefS that his grandfather was a | blissful of all companionship. “Indeed I must try 


« 





Though the dangers which this letter spoke of as 
impending were enough to make Florence anxious 
and eager for the next mail from India, his letter 
never again alluded to them. He wrote full of the 
delight of having got his leave, and overjoyed at all 
the happiness that he pictured as before him. 

So in the same strain and spirit was the next, and 
then came September, and he wrote: “This day 
month, dearest—this day month, I am to sail. Al- 
ready, when these lines are before you, the interval, 
which to me now seems an age, will have gone over, 
and you can think of me as hastening towards you.” 

“O, aunt, dearest, listen to this. Is not this happy 
news?” cried Florence, as she pressed the loved let- 
ter to her lips. ‘ Joseph says that on the 18th—to- 
day is—what day is to-day? But you are not mind- 
ing me, aunt. Whatcan there be in that letter of 
yours so interesting as this?” 

This remonstrance was not very unreasonable, sec- 
ing that Miss Grainger was standing with her eyes 
fixed steadfastly at a letter, whose few lines could not 
have taken a moment to read, and which must have 
had sume claim thus to arrest her attention. 

“This is wonderful!’ cried she, at last. 

“What is wonderful, aunt? Do gratify our curi- 
osity!” 

But the old lady hurried away without a word, and 
the door of her room, as it sharply banged, showed 
that she desired to be alone. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SHOCK. 


No sooner did Miss Grainger find herself safely 
locked in her room, than she re-opened the letter the 
post had just bro@ght her. It was exceedingly brief, 
and seemed hastily written: 


“ Strictly and imperatively private. 

“ Trieste, Tuesday morning. 
“My DEAR Miss GRAINGER :—I have just arrived 
here from India, with important despatches for the 
government. The fatigues of a long journey have 
re-opened an old wound, and laid me up fora day; 
but as my papers are of such a nature as will require 
my presence to explain, there is no use in my for- 
warding them by another; I wait, therefore, and 
write this hurried note, to say that I will make you a 
flying visit on Saturday next. I say you, because I 
wish to see yourself and alone. Manage this in the 
best way you can. I hope to arrive by the morning 
train, and be at the villa by eleven or twelve at latest. 
Whether you receive me or not, say nothing of this 
note to your nieces; but I trust and pray you will 
not refuse half an hour to your attached and faithful 

friend, “ HARRY CALVERT.” 


It wasa name to bring up many memories, and 
Miss Grainger sat gazing at the lines before her ina 
state of wonderment blended with terror. Once only 
had she read of him since his departure; it was, when 
agitated and distressed to know what had become of 
him, she ventured on a step of, for her, daring bold- 
ness, and to whose temerity she would not make her 
nieces the witnesses. She wrote a letter to Miss 
Sophia Calvert, begging to have some tidings of her 
cousin, and some clue to his whereabouts. The an- 
swer came by return of post; it ran thus: 


“ Miss Calvert has to acknowledge the receipt of 
Miss Grainger’s note of the 8th inst. 

“ Miss Calvert is not aware of any claim Miss Grain- 
ger can prefer to address her by letter, still less, of 
any right to bring under her notice the name of the 
person she has dared to iuquire after. Any further 
correspondence from Miss Grainger will be sent back 
unopened.” 

The reading of this epistle made the old lady keep 
her bed for three days, her sufferings being all the 
more aggravated, since they imposed secrecy. From 
that day she had never heard Calvert’s name; and 
though for hours long she would think and ponder 
over him, the mention of him was so strictly inter- 
dicted, that the very faintest allusion to him was 
avoided. And now, like one risen from the grave, he 
was come back again! Come back to renew, Heaven 
could tell, what sorrows of the past, and refresh the 
memory of days that had always been dashed with 
troubles. 

It was already Friday. Where and how could a 
message reach him? She dreaded him, it is true; 
but why she dreaded him she knew not. It wasa 
sort of vague terror, such as some persons feel at the 
sound of the sea, or the deep-voiced moaning of the 
wind through trees. 

After long and mature deliberation, she determined 
on her line of action. She would pretend to the girls 
that her letter was from her lawyer, who, accidental- 
ly finding himself in her neighborhood, begged an 
interview as he passed through Orta on his way to 
Milan, and for this purpose she could go over in the 
boat alone, and meet Calvert on his arrival. In this 
way she could see him without the risk of her nieces’ 
knowledge, and avoid the unpleasantness of not ask- 
ing him to remain when he had once passed her 
threshold. 

“T can at least show him,” she thought, “that our 
old relations are not to be revived, though I do not 
altogether break off all acquaintanceship. No man 
has a finer sense of tact, and he will understand the 
distinction I intend, and respect it. He'll be perhaps 
able to explain the mystery, of Miss Calvert’s mis- 
conception, and cau eradicate it when he sees her.” 


to make you all emigrate with me. Aunt Grainger 
can have her flowers and her vegetables here in all 
seasons, one of my retainers is an excellent gardener, 
and Milly’s passion for riding can be indulged upon 
the prettiest Arab horses I ever saw.” 
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“ How fussy and important aunt is this morning!” | 


said Florence, as the old lady stepped into the boat. 
“If the interview were to be with the Lord Chancel- 
lor instead of a London solicitor, she could not look 
more profoundly impressed with its solomnity.” 

“She'll be dreadful when she comes back,” said 
Emily, laughing; “so full of all the law jargon that 
she couldn’t understand, but will feel a right to re- 
peat, because she has paid for it.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
AGAIN AT ORTA. 


“THERE is a stranger arrived, signora, who has 
been asking for you,” said the landlord of the little 
inn at Orta, as Miss Grainger reached the door, “He 
has ordered a boat, but, feeling poorly, has lain down 
on a bed till it is ready. This is his servant,” and he 
pointed, as he spoke, to a dark-visaged and very 
handsome man, who wore a turban of white and gold, 
and who made a deep gesture of obeisance as she 
turned towards him. Ere she had time to question 
him as to his knowledge of English, a bell rung 
sharply, and the man hurried away to return very 
speedily, and, at the same instant, a door opened and 
Calvert came towards her, and, with an air of deep 
emotion, took her hand and pressed it to his lips, 

“This is too kind, far too kind and considerate of 
you,” said he, as he led her forward to a room, 

“When I got your note,” she began, ina voice a 
good deal shaken, for there was much in the aspect of 
the man before her to move her, ‘I really did not 
know what to do. If you desired to see me alone, it 
would be impossible to do this at the villa, and so I 
bethought me that the best way was to come over here 
at once.” 

“Do you find me much changed?” he asked, in a 
low, sad voice. 

“Yes, I think you area good deal changed. You 
are browner, and you look larger, even taller, than 
you did, and the beard makes you seem older.” 

This was all true, but not the whole truth, which, 
had she spoken it, would have said he was far hand- 
somer than before. The features had gained an ex- 
pression of dignity and elevation from habits of 
command, and there was a lofty pride in his look 
which became him well, the more as it was now tem- 
pered with a gentle courtesy of manner in every word 
and gesture towards her. His dress was peculiar, 
and set off to advantage his striking features and 
handsome figure. He wore a richly embroidered 
pelisse, fastened by a shawl at the waist, and on his 
head, rather jauntily set, a scarlet fez stitched in 
gold, and ornamented with a star of diamonds and 
emeralds, 

“You are right,” said he, with a winning but mel- 
ancholy smile. “These last two years have aged me 
greatly. Ihave gone through a great deal in them. 
Come,” added he, as he seat:d himself at her side, 
and took her hand in his, “‘ come, tell me what have 
you heard of me?” 

“ Nothing—absolutely nothing,” said she. 

** Do you mean that no one mentioned me?” 

“We saw noone. Our life has been one of com- 
plete unbroken solitude.” 

“And am I to believe,” asked he, “that from the 
hour I said farewell, to this day, I have been to you 
as one dead, buried and forgotten?” 

“1 don’t think we forgot you; but we rigidly ob- 
served our pledge to you, and never spoke of you.” 

“ What is there on earth so precious as the trust- 
fulness of true friendship?” burst he in, with a 
marked enthusiasm. ‘I have had what the world 
calls great successes, and I’d give them all, and all 
their rewards twice told, for this proof of affection; 
and the dear girls, and Florence—how is she?” 

“Far better than when you saw her. Indeed, I 
should say perfectly restored to health. She walks 
long walks, and takes rides on a mountain pony, and 
looks like one who had never known illness.” 

* Not married yet?” said he, with « faint smile. 

“No; he is coming back next month, and they will 
probably be married before Christmas.” 

“And as much in love as ever—he, I mean?” 

“Fully; and she too.” 

“Pshaw! She never cared for him; she never 
could care for him, She tried it—did her very ut- 
most. I saw the struggle, and | saw its failure, and 
I told her so.” 

You told her so!” 

“Why not? It was well for the poor girl that one 
human being in all the world should understand and 
feel for her. Aud she is determined to marry him?” 

“Yes; he is coming back solely with that object.” 

“ How was it that none of his letters spoke of me? 
Are you quite sure they did not?” 

“1 am perfectly sure, for she always gave them to 
me to read.” 

“Well!” cried he, boldly, as he stood up, and 
threw his head haughtily back, “ the fellow who 
led Calvert’s Horse—that was the name my irregu- 
lars were known by—might have won distinetion 
enough to be quoted by a petty Bengal civil servant. 
The queen will possibly make amends for this gen- 
tleman’s forgetfulness.” 

“You were in all this dreadful campaign, then?” 
asked she, eagerly. 

“Through the whole of it, Held an independent 
command; got four times wounded; this was the 
last.”’ 
most surrounded his right arm 

** Refused the Bath.” 

* Refused it?” 

“Why not. What object is it to me to be Sir 
Harry? Besides, a man who holds opinions such as 
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“ How fussy and important aunt is this morning!” 
said Florence, as the old lady stepped into the boat. 
“If the interview were to be with the Lord Chancel- 
lor instead of a London solicitor, she could not look 
more profoundly impressed with its solemnity.” 

“She'll be dreadful when she comes back,” said 
Emily, laughing; ‘so full of all the law jargon that 
she couldn’t understand, but will feel a right to re- 
peat, because she has paid for it.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


AGAIN AT ORTA. 


“THERE is a stranger arrived, signora, who has 
been asking for you,” said the landlord of the little 
inn at Orta, as Miss Grainger reached the door. ‘He 
has ordered a boat, but, feeling poorly, has lain down 
on a bed till it is ready. This is his servant,”’ and he 
pointed, as he spoke, to a dark-visaged and very 
handsome man, who wore a turban of white and gold, 
and who made a deep gesture of obeisance as she 
turned towards him. Ere she had time to question 
him as to his knowledge of English, a bell rung 
sharply, and the man hurried away to return very 
speedily, and, at the same instant, a door opened and 
Calvert came towards her, and, with an air of deep 
emotion, took her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

“This is too kind, far too kind and considerate of 
you,” said he, as he led her forward to a room. 

“When I got your note,” she began, ina voice a 
good deal shaken, for there was much in the aspect of 
the man before her to move her, “I really did not 
know what to do. If you desired to see me alone, it 
would be impossible to do this at the villa, and sol 
bethought me that the best way was to come over here 
at once.” 

“Do you find me much changed?” he asked, in a 
low, sad voice. 

“ Yes, I think you area good deal changed. You 
are browner, and you look larger, even taller, than 
you did, and the beard makes you seem older.” 

This was all true, but not the whole truth, which, 
had she spoken it, would have said he was far hand- 
somer than before. The features had gained an ex- 
pression of dignity and elevation from habits of 
command, and there was a lofty pride in his look 
which became him well, the more as itwas now tem- 
pered with a gentle courtesy of manner in every word 
and gesture towards her. His dress was peculiar, 
and set off to advantage his striking features and 
handsome figure. He wore a richly embroidered 
pelisse, fastened by a shawl at the waist, and on his 
head, rather jauntily set, a scarlet fez stitched in 
gold, and ornamented with a star of diamonds and 
emeralds. ~* 

“You are right,” said he, with a winning but mel- 
ancholy smile. ‘ These last two years have aged me 
greatly. Ihave gone through a great deal in them. 
Come,” added he, as he seat'd himself at her side, 
and took her hand in his, ‘“‘ come, tell me what have 
you heard of me?” 

“ Nothing—absolutely nothing,” said she. 

*€Do you mean that no one mentioned me?” 

“We saw noone. Our life has been one of com- 
plete unbroken solitude.” 

“And am I to believe,” asked he, “that from the 
hour I said farewell, to this day, I have been to you 
as one dead, buried and forgotten?” 

“{ don’t think we forgot you; but we rigidly ob- 
served our pledge to you, and never spoke of you.” 

“ What is there on earth so precious as the trust- 
fulness of true friendship?” burst he in, with a 
marked enthusiasm. ‘I have had what the world 
calls great successes, and I’d give them all, and all 
their rewards twice told, for this proof of affection; 
and the dear girls, and Florence—how is she?” 

“ Far better than when you saw her. Indeed, I 
should say perfectly restored to health. She walks 
long walks, and takes rides on a mountain pony, and 
looks like one who had never known illness.” 

“ Not married yet?” said he, with « faint smile. 

“No; he is coming back next month, and they will 
probably be married before Christmas.” 

“And as much in love as ever—he, I mean?” 

‘Fully; and she too.” 

“Pshaw! She never cared for him; she never 
could care for him. She tried it—did her very ut- 
most. I saw the struggle, and I saw its failure, and 
I told her so.” 

‘You told her so!” 

“Why not? It was well for the poor girl that one 
human being in all the world should understand and 
feel for her. Aud she is determined to marry him?” 

“Yes; he is coming back solely with that object.” 

** How was it that none of his letters spoke of me? 
Are you quite sure they did not?” 

**T am perfectly sure, for she always gave them to 
me to read.” 

“ Well!” cried he, boldly, as he stood up, and 
threw his head haughtily back, “ the fellow who 
led Calvert’s Horse—that was the name my irregu- 
lars were known by—might have won distinction 
enough to be quoted by a petty Bengal civil servant. 
The queen will possibly make amends for this gen- 
tleman’s forgetfulness.”’ 

“You were in all this dreadful campaign, then?” 
asked she, eagerly. 

“Through the whole of it. Held an independent 
command; got four times wounded; this was the 
last.” And he laid bare a fearful cicatrice that al- 
most surrounded his right arm above the wrist. 
* Refused the Bath.” 

* Refused it?” 

“Why not. What object is it to me to be Sir 
Harry? Besides, a man who holds opinions such as 





mine, should accept no court favors. Colonel Calvert 
is a sufficient title.” 

“And youare a colonel already?” 

“IT was a major-general a month ago—local rank, 
of course. But why am I led to talk of these things? 
May I see the girls? Will they like to see me?” 

“ For that Ican answer. But are your minutes not 
counted? These despatches?” 

“T have thought of all that. This sword-cut has 
left a terrible ‘tic’ behind it, and travelling dis- 
poses to it, so that I have telegraphed for leave to 
send my despatches forward by Hassan, my Persian 
fellow, and rest myself here fora day or two. Iknow 
you'll not let me die unwatched, uncared for. I have 
not forgotten all the tender care you once bestowed 
upon me.” 

She knew not what to reply. Was she to tell him 
that the old green chamber, with its little stair into 
the garden, was still at his service? Was she to say, 
“Your old welcome awaits you there,” or did she 
dread his presence amongst them, and even fear what 
reception the girls would extend to him? 

“Not,” added he, hastily, “that I am to inflict 
you with a sick man’s company again. I only beg 
for leave to come out of a morning when I feel well 
enough. This inn here is very comfortable, and 
though I am glad to see Onofrio does not recognize 
me, he will soon learn my ways enough to suit me. 
Meanwhile, may I go back with you, ordo you think 
you ought to prepare them for the visit of so formi- 
dable a personage?” 

“O, I think you may come at once,” said she, 
laughingly, but very far from feeling assured at the 
same time. 

“Allthe better. I have some baubles here that I 
want to deposit in more suitable hands than mine. 
You know that we irregulars had more looting than 
our comrades, and I believe that I was more fortunate 
in this way than many others.” As he spoke, he 
hastily opened and shut again several jewel-cases, 
but giving her time to glance—no more than glance 
—at the glittering objects they contained. “By the 
way,” said he, taking from one of them a costly 
brooch of pearls, “this is the sort of thing they 
fasten a shawl with,” and he gallantly placed it in 
her shawl as he spoke. 

**O, my dear Colonel Calvert!” 

“Pray do not call mecolonel. I am Harry Cal- 
vert for you, just as I used to be. Besides, I wish for 
nothing that may remind me of my late life and all 
its terrible excitements. Iam a soldier tired, very 
tired of war’s alarms, and very eager for peace in its 
best of all significations. Shall we go?” 

“By all means. I was only thinking that you 
must reconcile yourself not to return to-night, and 
rough it how best you can at the villa.” 

** Let me once see my portmanteau in the corner 
of my old green room, and my pipe where it used to 
hang beside my watch over the chimney, and I'll 
not believe that I have passed the last two terrible 
years but ina dream. You could not fancy how I 
attach myself to that spot, but I’ll give you a proof. 
I have given ordersto my agent to buy the villa. Yes; 
you’ll wake some fine morning and find me to be 
your landlord.” 

Thus they talked away, rambling from one theme 
to another, till they had gone a considerable way 
across the lake, when once more Calvert recurred to 
the strange circumstance that his name should never 
have come before them in any shape since his de- 
parture. 

“T ought to tell you,” said she, in some confusion, 


“that I once did make an effort to obtain tidings of 


you. I wrote to your cousin, Miss Sophia.” 

“You wrote to her!” burst he in, sternly; “and 
what answer did you get?” 

“There it is,” said she, drawing forth the letter, 
and giving it to him. 

“*No claim! no right!’ murmured he, as he re- 
read the lines; ‘the name of the person she had 
dared to inquire after ;’ and you never suspected the 
secret of all this indignant anger?” 

“ How could 12 What was it?” 

“ One of the oldest and vulgarest of all passions— 
jealousy! Sophy had heard that I was attached to 
your niece. Some good-natured gossip went so far 
as to say we were privately married. My old uncle, 
who only about once in a quarter of a century cares 
what his family are doing, wrote me a very insulting 
letter, reminding me of the year-long benefits he had 
bestowed upon me, and, at the close, categorically 
demanded ‘Are you married to her?’ I wrote back 
four words, ‘I wish I was,’ and there ended all our 
intercourse. Since I have won certain distinctions, 
however, I have heard that he wants to make sub- 
mission, and has even hinted to my lawyer a hope 
that the name of Calvert is not to be severed from 
the old estate of Rocksley Manor; but there will be 
time enough to tell you about all these things. What 
did your nieces say to that note of Sophy’s?” 

“Nothing. 
wrote to her.” 

‘Most discreetly done on your part. I cannot say 
how much I value the judgment you exercised on 
this occasion.” 

The old lady set much store by such praise, and 
grew rather prolix about all the considerations 
which led her to adopt the wise course she had 
taken. 

He was glad to have launched her upon a sea 
where she could beat, and tack, and wear at will, 
and leave him to go back tu his own thoughts more 
readily. 

“And so,” said he, at last, “they are to be married 
before Christmas?” 

“Yes; that is the plan.” 


They never saw it. Never knew I 


“And then she will return with him to India, I 
take it?” 

She nodded. 

* Poor girl! And has she not one friend in all the 
world to tell her what a life is befure her as the wife 
of a third—no, but tenth-rate official—in that dreary 
land of splendor and misery, where nothing but im- 
mense wealth can serve to gloss over the dull uni- 
formity of existence, and where the income of a year 
is often devoted to dispel the ennui of a single day? 
India, with poverty, is the direst of all penal settle- 
ments. In the bush, in the wilds of New Zeaiand, 
in the far-away islands of the Pacific, you have the 
free air and healthful breezes of heaven. You can 
bathe without having an alligator tor your compan- 
ion, and lie down on the grass without a cobra on 
your carotid; but, in India, life stands always face 
to face with death, and death in some hideous form.” 

‘How you terrify me!” cried she, in a voice of 
intense emotion. 

“JT don’t want to terrify, I want to warn. If it 
were ever my fate to have a marriageable daughter, 
and some petty magistrate—some small district judge 
in Bengal—asked her for a wife, I’d say to my girl, 
‘Go and be a farm servant in New Caledonia. Milk 
cows, rear lambs, wash, scrub, toil for your daily 
bread in some land where poverty is not deemed the 
‘plague;’ but don’t eocounter life in a society where 
to be poor is to be despicable—where narrow means 
are a stigma of disgrace.’ ” 

“ Joseph says nothing of all this. He writes like 
one well contented with his lot, and very hopeful for 
the future.” 

“‘Hasn’t your niece some ten or twelve thousand 
pounds?” 

“ Fifteen.” 

“Well, he presses the investment on which he asks 
a loan, just as any other roguish speculator would, 
that’s all.” 

“O, don’t say that, Mr. Calvert. Joseph is not a 
rogue.” 

‘Men are rogues according to their capacity. The 
clever fellows do not need roguery, and achieve suc- 
cess just because they are stronger and better than 
their neighbors; but I don’t want to talk of Loyd; 
every consideration of the present case can be enter- 
tained without him.” 

«How can that be, if he is to be her husband?” 

“Ah! If—if. My dear old friend, when an if comes 
into any question, the wisest way is not to debate it, 
for the simple reason that applying our logic to what 
is merely imaginary is like putting a superstructure 
of masonry over a house of cards. Besides, if we 
must talk with a hypothesis, l’ll put mine, ‘Must 
she of necessity marry this man, if he insist on it?’” 

“Of course; and the more, that she loves him.” 

“Loves him! Havel not told you that you are 
mistaken there? He entrapped her at first into a 
half admission of caring for him, and, partly from a 
sense of honor, and partly from obstinacy, she ad- 
heres to it. But she does so just the way people 
cling to a religion, because nobody has ever taken 
the trouble to convert them to another faith.” 

“*T wish you would not say these things to me,” 
cried she, with much emotion. ‘* You have a way of 
throwing doubts upon everything and everybody, 
that always makes me miserable, and I ask myself 
afterwards, is there nothing to be believed? Is no 
one to be trusted?” 

“Nota great many, I’m sorry to say,” sighed he. 
“It’s no bright testimony to the goodness of the 
world, that the longer a man lives the worse he 
thinks of it. I surely saw the flutter of white muslin 
through the trees yonder, O dear, how much softer 
my heart is than I knew of! I feela sort of choking 
in the throat as I draw near this dear old place. 
Yes, there she is—Florence herself. I remember 
her way of waving a handkerchief. I’ll answer ii as 
I used to do.” And he stood up in the boat and 
waved his handkerchief over his head with a wide 
and circling motion. ‘ Look! She sees it, and she’s 
away to the house at speed. How she runs! She 
could not have mustered such speed as that when 
last I saw her.” 

** She has gone to tell Milly, I’m certain.” 

He made no reply, but covered his face with his 
hands, and_.sat silentand motionless. Meanwhile the 
boat glided upto the landing-place, and they dis- 
embarked. 

“T thought the girls would have been here to 
meet us,” said Miss Grainger, with a pique she could 
not repress; but Calvert walked along at her side, 
and made no answer. 

“T think you know your way here,” said she with 
a smile, as she motioned him towards the drawing- 
room. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE RETURN. 


WueEn Calvert found himself alone in the drawing- 
room, he felt. as if he had never been away. Every- 
thing was so exactly as he left it. There was the 
sofa drawn close to the window of the flower-garden 
where Florence used to recline; there the little work- 








table with the tall glass that held her hyacinths, the 
| flowers she was so fond of; there the rug for her | 
| terrier to lieon. Yonder, under the fig-tree, hung | 
the cage with her favorite canary; and here were the | 
very books she used to read long ago—Petrarch and | 
Tennyson and Uhland. There was a flower to mark 

| a place in the volume of Uhland, and it was at a little | 
| poem they had once read together. How full of | 
| memories are these old rooms, where we have (lream- 
ed away some weeks of life, if not in love, in some. | 
thing akin to it, and thus more alive to the influences | 


of externals than if further gone in the passion! 
There was not a spot, not a chair, nor a window-seat 
that did not remind Calvert of some incident of the 
past. He missed his favorite song, “A place in thy 
memory, dearest,” from the piano, and he sought for 
it and put it back where it used to be; he then went 
over to her table to arrange the books as they were 
wont to be long ago, and came suddenly upon a small 
morocco case. He opened it. It was a miniature of 
Loyd, the man he hated the most on earth. It was 
an 1ll-done portrait, and gave an atfected thoughtful- 
ness and elevation to his calm features which im- 
parted insufferable pretension to them; Calvert held 
out the picture at arm’s length, and laughed scorn- 
fully at it. He had but time to lay it down on the 
table when Emily entered the room. She approached 
him hurriedly, and with an agitated manner. “0, 
Colonel Calvert—”’ she began. 

‘““Why not Harry, brother Harry, as I used to be, 
Milly dearest,” said he, as he caught her hand in 
both his own. “ What has happened to forfeit for 
me my old place in your esteem?” 

“Nothing, nothing, but all is sochanged; you have 
grown to be such a great man, and we have become 
lost to all that goes on in the world.” 

“And where is your sister, will she not come to see 
me?” 

“You startled her, you gave her such a shock, 
when you stood up in the boat and returned her 
salute, that she was quite overcome, and has gone to 
herroom. Aunt Grainger is with her, and told me 
to say—that is, she hoped, if you would not take it 
ill, or deein it unkind—” 

“Go on, dearest; nothing that comes from your 
lips can possibly seem unkind; go on.” 

“ But I cannot go on,” she cried, and burst into 
tears and covered her face with her hands. 

“T never thought—so little forethought has selfish- 
ness—that I was to bring sorrow and trouble under , 
this roof. Go back, and tell your aunt that I hope 
she will favor me with five minutes of her company; 
that I see, what I greatly blame myself for not seeing 
before, how full of sad memories my presence here 
must prove. Go, darling, say this, and bid me good- 
by before you go.” 

“O, Harry, do not say this. I see you are angry 
with us. Isee you think us all unkind; but it was 
the suddenness of your coming; and Florence has 
grown so nervous of late, so disposed to give way to 
all manner of fancies.” 

“She imagines, in fact,” said he, haughtily, “that 
Ihave come back to persecute her with attentions 
which she has already rejected. Isn’t that so?” 

“No. I don’t think—I mean Florence could never 
think that when you knew of her engagement—knew 
that within a few months at furthest—” 

“Pardon me, if Istop you. Tell your sister from 
me that she has nothing to apprehend from any pre- 
tensions of mine. I can see that you think me 
changed, Milly; grown very old and very worn. 
Well, go back, and tell her that the inward change is 
far greater than the outward one. Mad Harry has 
become as tame and quict and common-place as that 
gentleman in the morocco case yonder; and if she 
will condescend to see me, she may satisfy herself 
that neither of us in future need be deemed dan- 
gerous to the other.” 

There was an insolent pride in the manner of his 
delivery of these words that made Emily’s cheek 
burn as she listened, and all that her aunt had often 
told her of “Calvert insolence” now came fully to 
her mind. 

“T will go and speak to my aunt,” she said, at 
last. 

“Do so,” said he, carelessly, as he threw himself 
into a chair, and took up the book that lay nearest 
to him. He had not turned over many pages—he 
had read none—when Miss Grainger entered. She 
was flushed and flurried in manner; but tried to con- 
ceal it. 

“We are giving you a very strange welcome, 
colonel—Mr. Calvert; but you know us all of old, 
and you know tht dear Florry is so easily agitated 
and overcome. She is better now, and if you will 
come up-stairs to the little drawing-room, she’ll see 
you.” 

“*T am all gratitude,” said he, with a low bow; 
“but I think it is, perhaps, better not to incon- 
venience her. A visit of constraint would be, to me 
at least, very painful. Id rather leave the old 
memories of my happiness here undashed by such 
a shadow. Go back, therefore, and say that I think 
T understand the reason of her reserve; that I am 
sincerely grateful for the thoughtful kindness she has 
been minded to observe towards me. You need not 
add,” said he, with a faint smile, “that the consider- 
ation in the present case was unnecessary. I am not 
so impressionable as I used to be; but assure her 
that I am very sorry for it, and that Colonel Calvert, 
with all his successes, is not half so happy a fellow as 
mad Harry used to be without a guinea.” 

“ But you'll not leave us? You'll stay here to 
night?” 

**Pray excusc me. One of my objects—my chief 

ene—in coming cver here, was to ask your nieces’ 
acceptance of some trinkets I had brought for them. 
Perhaps this would not be a happy moment to ask a 
favor at thei: hands, so pray keep them over and 
make birthday presents of them in my name. This 
is for Florence—this, I hope Emily will not refuse.” 
I entreat you not to go. I feel 
so certain that if you stay we shall all be so happy 
together. There is so much, besides, to talk over; 
and as to these beautiful things, for I know they 
must be beautifui—” 


“ They are curiousin their way,” said he, care- 


“But do not go. 
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lessly opening the clasp of one of the cases, and dis- 
playing before her amazed eyes a necklace of pearls 
and brilliants that a queen might wear. 

“O, Colonel Calvert, it would be impossible for my 
niece to accept such a costly gift as this. I never 
beheld anything so splendid in my life.” 

‘‘ These ear-drops,” he continued, “ are considered 
fine. They were said to belong to one of the wives of 
the king of Delhi, and were reputed the largest pearls 
in India.” 

“The girls must see them; though I protest and 
declare beforehand nothing on earth should induce 
us to accept them.” 

“ Let them look well at them, then,” said he, “ for 
when you place them in my hands again, none shall 
ever behold them after.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I’ll throw them into the lake yonder. 
A rejected gift is too odious a memory to be clogged 
with.” 

“You couldn’t be guilty of such rash folly?” 

“Don’t you know well that I could? Is it to-day 
or yesterday that the Calvert nature is known to you? 
If you wish me to swear it, I will do so; and, what is 
more, I will make you stand by and see the water 
close over them.” 

“O, youare not changed—not in the least changed,” 
she cried, in a voice of real emotion. 

“Only in some things, perhaps,” said he, careless- 
ly. ‘By the way, this is a miniature of me—was 
taken in India. It is a locket on this side. Ask 
Emily to wear it, occasionally, for my sake.” 

“ How like; and what a splendid costume!” ‘ 

“That was my dress in full state; but I prefer 
my service uniform, and think it became me better.” 


“Nothing could become you better than this,” 
said she, admiringly; and truly there was good war- 
rant for the admiration; “‘but even this is covered 

* with diamonds!” 

“Only a circlet and my initials. It is of small 
value. These are the baubles. Do what you will 
with them; and now good-by. Tanti saluti, as we 
used to say long ago to the ladies—Tanti saluti de la 
parte mia. Tell Milly she is very naughty not to 
have given me her hand to kiss before we parted; 
but if she will condescend to wear this locket, now 
and then, I’ll forgive her. Good-by.” 

And before Miss Grainger could reply, he had 
opened the window and was gone. 

When Calvert reached the jetty the boatman was 
not there; but the boat, with her oars, lay close to 
the steps; the chain that attached her to an iron 
ring was, however, padlocked, and Calvert turned 
impatiently back to seek the man. After he had 
gone, however, a few paces, he seemed to change his 
mind, and turned once more towards the lake. 
Taking up a heavy stone, he proceeded to smash the 
lock on the chain. It was stronger than he looked 
for, and occupied some minutes; but he succeeded at 
last. Just as he threw into the boat the loose end of 
the broken chain, he heard steps behind him; he 
turned; it was Emily running towards him at full 
speed. “O Harry, dear Harry!” she cried, ‘don’t 
leave us; Florence is quite well again, and as far as 
strength will let her, trying to come and meet you. 
See, yonder she is, leaning on aunt’s arm.” True 
enough, at some hundred yards off, the young girl 
was seen slowly dragging her limbs forward in the 
direction where they stood. 

“| have come some thousand leagues to see her,” 
said he, sternly, “through greater fatigues, and, 
perhaps, as many perils as she is encountering.” 

“Go to her—go towards her,” cried Emily, re- 
proachfully. 

‘*Not one step; not the breadth of a hair, Milly,” 
said he. “ There is a limit to the indignity a woman 
may put upon a man, and your sister has passed it. 
If she likes to come and say farewell to me here, be 
itso; if not, I must go without it.” 

“Then I can tell you one thing, Colonel Calvert, if 
my sister Florence only knew of the words you have 
just spoken, she’d not move one other step towards 
you, if, if—’’ 

“If it were to save my life, you would say. That 
is not so unreasunable,” said he, with a saucy 
laugh. 

“ Here is Florence come, weak and tottering as 
she is, to ask youto stay with us. You'll not have 
the heart to say no to her,” said Miss Grainger. 

“JT don’t think we—any of us—know much about 
Mr. Calvert’s heart, or what it would prompt him to 
do,” said Emily, half indignantly, as she turned 
away. And fortunate it was she did turn away, 
since, had she met the fierce look of Calvert’s eyes at 
the moment, it would have chilled her very blood 
with fear. 

* But you'll not refuse me,” said Florence, laying 
her hand on his arm. ‘ You know: well how seldom 
I ask favors, and how unused I am to be denied 
when I do ask.” 

“‘T was always your slave—I ask nothing better 
than to be so still,” he whispered in her ear. 

“And you willstay?” 

“Yes, till you bid me go,” he whispered again; 
“but remember, too, that when I ask a favor I can 
just as little brook refusal.” 

“We'll talk of that another time. Give me your 
arm now, and help me back to the house, for I feel 
very weak and faint. Is Milly angry with you?” 
she asked, as they walked along, side by side. 

“I don’t know; perhaps so,” said he, carelessly. 

“You used to be such good friends. I hope you 
have not fallen out?” 

“Thope not,” said he,in his former easy tone; 
“or if we have, we may make it upagain. Bear in 





manner, “ that Iam a good deal changed from what 
you knew me. I have less pride, cherish fewer re- 
sentments, scarcely any hopes, and no affections—I 
mean, strong affections. The heart you refused is 
now cold; the only sentiment left me, is a sense of 
gratitude. I can be very grateful; Iam already so.” 

She made no answer to this speech, and they 
re-entered the house in silence. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A LETTER OF CONFESSIONS. 


THE following letter from Calvert to Drayton was 
written about three weeks after the events of our 
last chapter: 

“ The Villa. 

“My DEAR ALGERNON:—I knew my black fellow 
would run you to earth, though he had not a word of 
English in his vocabulary, nor any clue to you, ex- 
cept your nameandamapof England. It must have, 
however, been his near kinsman—the other ‘ black 
gentleman ’—suggested Scarborough to him; and, to 
this hour, I cannot conceive how he found you. Iam 
overjoyed to hear that you could muster enough Hin- 
dostanee to talk with him, and hear some of those 
adventures which my natural modesty might have 
scrupled to tell you. 1t would seem, from your note, 
that he has been candor itself, and confessed much 
that a man ofa paler and thinner skin might prefer 
to have shrouded or evaded. All true, D.; we have 
done our brigandage on a grand scale, and divided 
our prize-money without the aid of a prize-court. 
Keep those trinkets with an easy conscience, and, if 
they leave your own hands for any less worthy still, 
remember the adage, ‘ Ill got, ill gone,’ and be com- 
forted. I suppose you are right—you are generally 
right on a question of worldly craft and prudence— 
it is better not to attempt the sale of the larger gems 
in England. St. Petersburg and Vienna are as good 
markets, and safer. 

“El. J. has already told you of our escape into 
Cashmere; make him narrate the capture of Man- 
sergh, and how we found the Keyserbagh necklace 
under his saddle. A queen’s officer looting! Only 
think of the enormity! Did it not justify those 
proceedings in which instinct anticipated the find- 
ing of a court-martial? The East and its adventures 
—a very bulky roll, L assure you—must wait till we 
meet; and in my next I shall say where, and how, 
and when; for there is much that I shall tell that 1 
could not write even to you, Algernon. Respect my 
delicacy, and be patient. 

“I know you are impatient to hear why I am not 
nearer England—even at Paris—and I am just as 
impatient to tell you. The address of this will show 
you where lam. All the writing in the world could 
not tell you why. No, Drayton; I lie awake at 
night questioning, and in vain. The nearest I can 
come is, that I feel the place dangerous to me, and, 
therefore, I cling to it. Why I hug this coast, ex- 
cept that it be a lee-shore, where shipwreck is very 
possible, I really cannot make out. Nota bit inlove? 
No, Algy. It is not easy for a man like me to fall in 
love. Love demands a variety of qualities, which 
have long left me, if Iever had them. I have little 
trustfulness, no credulity; I very seldom look back, 
never look furward; I neither believe in another, 
nor ask belief in myself. Iam not mad, most noble 
Drayton, though [ am occasionally as near it as is 
safe for the surrounders. With the same determina- 
tion that this girl says she’ll not have me, have I 
sworn to myself she shall be mine. It is a fair open 
game, and I leave you, who love a wager, to name 
the winner. I have seen many prettier women— 
scores of cleverer ones. She has no peculiar excel- 
lence in anything, and yet she gives you the impres- 
sion of being able to be anything she likes. She has 
great quickness and great adaptiveness, but she pos- 
sesses one trait of attraction above all: she utterly 
rejects me, and sets all my arts at defiance. I saw, 
very soon after I came back here, that she was pre- 
pared for a regular siege, and expected a fierce love- 
suit on my part. I accordingly spiked my heavy 
artillery, and assumed an attitude of peace-like 
indolence. I lounged about, chiefly alone; neither 
avoided nor sought her, and, if I did nothing more, I 
sorely puzzled her as to what I could mean by my 
conduct. This was so far a success that it excited her 
interest, and I saw that she watched and was study- 
ing me. She even made faint attempts at little con- 
fidences: ‘Saw I was unhappy—had something on my 
mind;’ and, for the matter of that, I had plenty— 
plenty on my conscience, too, if nature had been 
cruel enough to have inflicted me with one. I, of 
course, said ‘No,’ to all these insinuations. I was 
not happy nor unhappy. If I sat at the table of life 
and did not eat, it was because I had no great appe- 
tite. The entertainment did not amuse me much, 
but I had nowhere particularly to go to. She went 
one day so far as to hint whether I was not crossed in 
love? But I assured her not, and I saw her grow 
very pale as I said it. I even suggested, that though 
one might have two attacks of the malady, like the 
measles, the second one was always mild, and never 
hurt the constitution. Having thus piqued her a 
little about myself, 1 gradually unsettled her opinion 
on other things, frightened her by how the geologists 
contradict Genesis, and gave her to choose between 

Monsieur Cuvier and Moses. As for India, I made 
her believe that we were all heartily ashamed of what 
we were doing there, spoke of the Hindoo as the 
model native, and said that if the story of our atro- 
cities were written, Europe would rise up and ex- 
| terminate us. Hence I had not taken the C. B., nor 
the V.C., nor any other alphabetical glories. Ina 





mind, Florence,” added he, with more gravity of | word, Drayton, I got her into that frame of restless- 


ness and fever in which all belief smacks of foolish 
credulity, and the commonest exercise of trust seems 
like the indulgence of a superstition. 

“All this time no mention of Loyd, not a hint of 
his existence. Yesterday, however, came a fellow 
here, a certain Mr. Stockwell, with a note of intro- 
duction from Loyd, calling him ‘ my intimate friend 
S., whom you have doubtless heard of as a most suc- 
cessful photographer. He is going to India with a 
commission from the queen,’ etc. We had him to 
dinner, and made him talk, as all such fellows are 
ready to talk, about themselves and the fine people 
who employ them. In the evening we had his port- 
folio and the peerage, and so delighted was the vulgar 
dog to have got into the land of coronets and straw- 
berry-leaves, that he would have ignored Loyd if I 
had not artfully brought him to his recollection; but 
he came to the memory of ‘poor Joe,’ as he called 
him, with such a compassionate pity, that I actually 
grew to like him. He had been at the vicarage, too, 
and saw its littte homely ways and small economies; 
and I laughed so heartily at his stupid descriptions 
and vapid jokes, that I made the ass think he was 
witty, and actually repeat them. All this time im- 
agine Florry, pale as a corpse, or scarlet, either half 
fainting or in a fever, dying to burst in with an angry 
indignation, and yet restrained by maiden bashful- 
ness. She could bear no more by eleven o’clock, and 
went off to bed under pretence of a racking headacl 


eyes. She has seen a bracelet of carbuncles in dull 
gold, the like of which Loyd could not give her were 
he to sell justice for twenty years to come. I have 
hinted that I mean them for my mother-in-law 
whenever I marry, and she understands that the 
parentage admits of a representative. All this is 
very ignoble on my part; but iff knew of anything 
meaner that would ensure me success, I’d do it also.” 

“What a stunning vendetta on this girl, if she 
were at last to consent, to find out whom she had 
married, and what. Think of the winter nights’ 
tales, of the charges that hang over me, and their 
penalties. Imagine the Hue and Cry as light reading 
for the honeymoon!” 


He added one line on the envelope, to say he 
would write again on the morrow; but this promise 
he did not keep. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
A STORM. 


THE boat excursion mentioned in Calvert’s letter 
was not the only pleasure-project of that day. It was 
settled that Mr. Stockwell should come out and give 
Milly a Jesson in photography, in which, under Loyd’s 





“Tt is a great blow at any man’s favor in a woman’s 
esteem when you show up his particular friend, his 
near intimate; and certes, I did not spare Stockwell. 
You have seen me in this part, and you can give me 
credit for some powers in playing it. 

““*Could that creature ever have been the dear 
friend of Joseph?’ said Milly, ashe said good-night. 

“*«Why not?’ I asked. ‘They seem made for 
each other.’ 

“Florry was to have come out for a sail this 
morning with me, but she is not well—I suspect 
sulky—and has not appeared. I therefore give you 
the morning that I meant forher. Her excuses have 

1 me; b , after my last night’s success, 
and the sorry figure I had succeeded in presenting 
L. to her, I half hoped my own chances might be 
looking up. Come what may, I must end this; be- 
sides, to-day is the fourth, on the tenth the steamer 
from Alexandria will touch at Malta; L. will there- 
fore be at Leghorn by the fourteenth, and here two 
days after—that is to say, in twelve days more my 
siege must be raised. If 1 were heavily ironed ina 
felon’s cell with the day of my execution fixed, I 
could not look to the time with one-half the heart- 
sinking I now feel. 

“Vd give—what would I not give?—to have you 
near me, though in my soul I know all that you’d 
say; how you’d preach never minding, letting be, and 
the rest of it, just as if I could cut out some other work 
for myself to-morrow, and think no more of her. But 
Icannot. No, Drayton, I cannot. Is it not too hard 
for the fellow who cut his way through Lahore with 
sixteen followers, and made a lane through her ma- 
jesty’s light cavalry, to be worsted, defeated, and 
disgraced by a young girl, who has neither rank, 
riches, nor any remarkable beauty to her share, but 
is simply sustained by the resolve that she’ll not have 
me! Mind, D., I have given her no opportunity of 
saying this since I came last here: on the contrary, 
she would, if questioned, be ready—I’d swear to it 
she would—to say, ‘Calvert paid me no attentions, 
nor made any court to me.’ She is very truthful in 
everything, but who is to say what her woman’s in- 
stinct may not have revealed to her of my love? Has 
not the woman a man loves always a private key to 
his heart, and doesn’t she go and tumble its contents 
about, just out of curiosity, ten times a day? Not 
that she’d ever find a great deal either in or on mine. 
Neither the indictments for murder or manslaughter, 
nor that other heavier charge for H. T., have left 
their traces within my pericardium, and I could stand 
to back myself not to rave in a compromising fashion 
if I had a fever to-morrow. But how hollow all this 
boasting, when that girl within the closed window- 
shutter yonder defies me—ay, defies me! Is she to 
go off to her wedding with the inner consciousness of 
this victory? There's the thought that is driving me 
mad, and will, lam certain, end by producing some 
dire mischief—what the doctors call a lesion—in this 
unhappy brain of mine. And now, as I sit here in 
listless idleness, that other fellow is hastening across 
Egypt, or ploughing his way through the Red Sea, 
to come and marry her! I ask you, D., whatamount 
of philosophy is required to bear up under this? 

*T conclude I shall leave this some time next 
week—not to come near England, though—for I fore- 
see that it will soon be out where, how, and with 
whom I have been spending my holidays. Fifty fel- 
lows must suspect, and some half-dozen must know 
all about it. America, I take it, must be my ground 
—as well there as anywhere else—but I can’t endure 
a plan, so enough of this. Don’t write to me till you 
hear again, fur I shall leave this certainly, though 
where for, not so certain. 

‘What a deal of trouble and uncertainty that girl 
might spare me if she’d only consent to say ‘ Yes.’ If 
I see her along this evening, I half think I shall ask 
her. 





“ Farewell for a while, and believe me, 
* Yours ever, Harry C, 


“P. S. Nine o’clock, evening. Came down to 
dinner looking exceedingly pretty, and dressed to 
perfection. Allspite and malice, ’mcertain. Asked 
me to take her out to sail to-morrow. We are to go 
off on an exploring expedition to an island— que 





sais je?’ 





former guid , She had already make some pro- 
gress. He was also to give Miss Grainger some 
flower-seeds of a very rare kind, of which he was 
carrying a store to the Pasha of Egypt, and which 
required some peculiar skill in the sowing. They 
were to dine, too, at a little rustic house beside the 
lake; and, in fact, the day was to be one of festivity 
and enjoyment, 

The morning broke splendidly; and though a few 
clouds lingered about the Alpine valleys, the sky 
over the lake was cloudless, and the water was 
streaked and marbled with those parti-colored lines 
which Italian lakes wear in the hot days of midsum- 
mer. It was one of those autumnal mornings in 
which the mellow coloring of the mature season 
blends with the soft air and gentle breath of spring, 
and all the features of landscape are displayed in 
their fullest beauty. Calvert and Florence were to 
visit the Isola de San Guilio, and bring back great 
clusters of the flowers of the “San Guiseppe” trees, 
to deck fhe dinner-table. They were also to go on as 
far as Pella for ice or snow, to cool their wine, the 
voyage being, as Calvert said, a blending of the pic- 
turesque with the profitable. Before breakfast was 
over the sky grew slightly overcast, and a large mass 
of dark cloud stood motionless over the summit of 
Monterone. 

“What will the weather do, Carlo?” asked Cal- 
vert of the old boatman of the villa, as he came to 
say that all was in readiness. 

“Who knows, ’cellenza?” said he, with a native 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘ Mont is a big traitor 
of a mountain, and there’s no believing him. If that 
cloud scatters, the day will be fine; ifthe wind brings 
down fresh clouds trom the Alps, it will come on a 
* burrasca.’ ”” 

“Always a burrasca; how I am sick of your bur- 
rasca,” said he, contemptuously. “If you were 
only once in your life to see a real storm, how you'd 
despise those petty jobbles, in which rain and sleet 
play the loudest part.” 

“ What does he say of the weather?” asked Flor- 
ence, who saw that Calvert had walked on to a little 
point with the old man, to take a freer view of the 
lake. 

“He says, that if it neither blows hard nor rains, 
it will probably be fine. Just what he has told us 
every day since | came here.” 

“What about this fine trout that you spoke of, 
Carlo?” 

“It is at Gozzano, ’cellenza; we can take it as we 
go by.” 

“ But we are going exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion, my worthy friend; we are going to the island, 
and to Pella.” 

“ That is different,” said the old man, with another 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“ Didn’t you hear thunder? I’m sure I did,” 
cried Miss Grainger. 

“Up yonder it’s always growling,” said Calvert- 
pointing towards the Simplon. “ It is the first wel, 
come travellers get when they pass the summit.” 

“ Have you spoken to him, Milly, about Mr. Stock- 
well? Will he take him up at Orta, and land him 
here?” asked Miss Grainger, in a whisper. 

“No, aunt; he hates Stockwell, he says. Carlo 
can take the blue boat and fetch him. They don’t 
want Carlo, it seems.” 

“And are you going wilhout a boatman, Florry?” 
asked her aunt. 

“Of course we are. Two are quite cargo enough in 
that small skiff, and I trust I am as skilful a pilot as 
any Ortese fisherman,” broke in Calvert. 

“ O, I never disputed your skill, Mr. Calvert.” 

“ What, then, do you scruple to confide your niece 
to me?” said he, with a low whisper, in which the 
tone was more of menace than mere inquiry. “Is 
this the first time we have ever gone out in a boat 
together?” 

She muttered some assurance of her trustfulness, 
but so confusedly, and with such embarrassment, as 
to be scarcely intelligible. ‘There! that was cer- 
tainly thunder!” she cried. 

“There are not three days in three months in this 
place without thunder. It is the Italian privilege, I 
take it, to make always more noise than mischief.” 

‘But will you go if it threatens so much?” said 
Miss Grainger. 
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“Ask Florry. For my part, I think the day will be 
a glorious one.” 
“I'm certain it will,” said Florence, gaily; ‘and 
I quite agree with what Harry said last night. Dis- 
puting about the weather has the same effect as 
firing great guns; it always brings down the rain,” 
Calvert smiled graciously at hearing himself quoted 
It was the one sort of flattery he liked the best, and 
it rallied him out of his dark humor. “Are you 
ready?”—-he had almost added “dearest,” and only 
caught himself in time—perhaps, indeed, not com- 
pletely in time—for she blushed, as she said, 
** Eccomi.” 
The sisters affectionately embraced each other. 
Emily even ran after Florence to kiss her once again, 
after parting, and then Florry took Calvert's arm, | 
and hastened away to the jetty. “I declare,” said 
she, as she stepped into the boat, ‘ this leave-taking 
habit, when one is going out to ride, or to row, or to 
walk for an hour, is about the stupidest thing 1 
know of.” 
“1 always said so. It’s like making one’s will every 
day before going down to dinner, It is quite truc 
you may chance to die before the dessert, but th: 
mere possibility should not interfere with your asking 
for soup. No, no, Fiorry, you are to steer; the tiller 
is yours for to-day; my post is here ;” and he stretch 
ed himself at the bottom of the boat, and took out 
his cigar. The light breeze was just enough to move 
the little lateen sail, and gradually it filled out, an’ 
the skiff stole quietly away from shore, without even 
aripple on the water. ‘ ' 
“ What’s the line, Florry? ‘Hope at the helm ‘ ' 
pleasure at the prow,’ or is it love at the helm?” "tun oo 
“A bad steersman, I should say ; far too capricious,’ 
cried she, laughing. “t ‘ 
“I don’t know. 1 think he has one wonderfu al ‘ 
attribute; he has got wings to fly away with when- ba 
ever the boat is in danger, and I believe it is prett) 
much what love does always.” vs im) 
“Can’t say,” said she, carelessly. ‘Isn't that a “ mp 
anet yonder? Oughtn’t we to steer clear of it?” ut ue 8 9 
“Yes. Let her fall off—so—that’s enough. Wha  '! ! 
a nice light hand you have.” oda 
“ On a horse, they tell me, my hand is very light,” - ut 
she replied. vot 
“ How I'dlike to see youon my Arab ‘Said.’ Suc), © “ 
a creature! so large-eyed, and with such a full nos ! 
tril, the face so concave in front, the true Arab type veld 
and the jaw a complete semi-circle. How proud he’: boat 
look under you, with that haughty snort he gives, #- 
he bends his knee. He was the present of a gre: ' ‘ 
Rajah to me—one of those native fellows we are gra ‘ ‘ 
ciously pleased to call rebels, because they don’ 
fancy to be slaves. Two years ago he owned a te: 
ritory about the size of half Spain, and he is now 
something like a brigand chief, with afew hundre' ‘ ' ' 
followers.” berann 
“ Dear Harry, do not talk of India—at least not«' © we 
the mutiny.” " 
“Mutiny! Why call it mutiny, Florry? Wel: on 
love, I have done,” he muttered, for the wordescape''  s- as 
him, and he feared how she might resent it. 
** Come back to my lightness of hand.” 
“Or of heart, for I sorely suspect, Florence, t) 
quality is not merely a mutual one.” 
“Am I steering well?” 
“ Perfectly. Would that I could sail on and on for 
ever thus.” 
“In other words, an existence of nothing to do." 
said she, laughing, “‘ with an excellent cigar to b« 
guile it.” 
** Well, but ‘ ladye faire,’ remember that I ha: 
earned some repose. I have not been altogether - 
carpet knight. I have had my share of lance ar ! 
spear, and amongst fellows who handle their weapor 
neatly.” 
“ You are dying to get back to Ghoorkas and Sikh 
but I wont have it. I’d rather hear Metastasio 
Petrarch, just now.” 
“What if 1 were to quote something apposit 
though it were only prose—something out of t! 
Promessi Sposi?’’ 
She made no answer, and turned away her hea! 
“Put up your helm a little: let the sails dra 
freely. This is very enjoyable; it is a right rey 
luxury. I’m not sure Antony ever had his gal! 
steered by Cleopatra; had he?” 
“T don’t know; but I do know that I am 1» 
Cleopatra nor you Antony.” 
* How readily you take one up for a foolish spee: 
as if these rambling indiscretions were not the sou! 
such converse as ours. They are like the squa! 
that only serve to increase our speed and never ri 
our safety, and, somehow, I feel to-day as if my te: 
per was all of that fitful and capricious kind. I sv, 
pose it is over-happiness. Are you happy, Florry 
asked he, after a pause. 
“Ifyou mean, do J enjoy this glorious day and « 
sail, yes, intensely. Now, what aml to do? 17 
sail is flapping in spite of me.” 
* Because the wind has chopped round, and 
coming from the eastward. Down your helm, ; 
let her fmd her own way. We have the noble pi 
ilege of not caring whither. How she spins thro: 
it now.” 
‘it is immensely exciting,” said she, and | 
color heightened as she spoke. 
“ Have you superstitions about dates?” he ask 
after another pause. 
“No; I don’t think so. My life has been so 
eventful. Few days record anything memora! 
But why did you ask?” 
“T am—I am a devout believer in lucky and 
lucky days, and had I only bethought me this wa 
Friday, I'd have put off our sail till to-morrow.” 
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“Ask Florry. For my part, I think the day will be 
a glorious one.” 

“T’m certain it will,” said Florence, gaily; “and 
I quite agree with what Harry said last night. Dis- 
puting about the weather has the same effect as 
firing great guns; it always brings down the rain.” 

Calvert smiled graciously at hearing himself quoted. 
It was the one sort of flattery he liked the best, and 
it rallied him out of his dark humor. “Are you 
ready?”—he had almost added “dearest,” and only 
caught himself in time—perhaps, indeed, not com- 
pletely in time—for she blushed, as she said, 
** Eccomi.” 

The sisters affectionately embraced each other. 
Emily even ran after Florence to kiss her once again, 
after parting, and then Florry took Calvert’s arm, 
and hastened away to the jetty. ‘I declare,” said 
she, as she stepped into the boat, “ this leave-taking 
habit, when one is going out to ride, or to row, or to 
walk for an hour, is about the stupidest thing I 
know of.” 

“T always said so. It’s like making one’s will every 
day before going down to dinner. It is quite true 
you may chance to die before the dessert, but the 
mere possibility should not interfere with your asking 
for soup. No, no, Florry, you are to steer; the tiller 
is yours for to-day; my post is here;” and he stretch- 
ed himself at the bottom of the boat, and took out 
his cigar. The light breeze was just enough to move 
the little lateen sail, and gradually it filled out, and 
the skiff stole quietly away from shore, without even 
a ripple on the water. 

“‘What’s the line, Florry? ‘Hope at the helm, 
pleasure at the prow,’ or is it love at the helm?” 

“A bad steersman, I should say ; far too capricious,” 
cried she, laughing. 

“I don’t know. 1 think he has one wonderful 
attribute; he has got wings to fly away with when- 
ever the boat is in danger, and I believe it is pretty 
much what love does always.” 

“‘Can’t say,” said she, carelessly. ‘Isn’t that a 
anet yonder? Oughtn’t we to steer clear of it?” 

“Yes. Let her fall off—so—that’s enough. What 
a nice light hand you have.” 

* On a horse, they tell me, my hand is very light,” 
she replied. 

“ How I'dlike to see youon my Arab ‘Said.’ Such 
a creature! so large-eyed, and with such a full nos- 
tril, the face so concave in front, the true Arab type, 
and the jaw a complete semi-circle. How proud he’d 
look under you, with that haughty snort he gives, as 
he bends his knee. He was the present of a great 
Rajah to me—one of those native fellows we are gra- 
ciously pleased to call rebels, because they don’t 
fancy to be slaves. Two years ago he owned a ter- 
ritory about the size of half Spain, and he is now 
something like a brigand chief, with a few hundred 
followers.” 

“ Dear Harry, do not talk of India—at least not of 
the mutiny.” 

“Mutiny! Why call it mutiny, Florry? Well, 
love, I have done,” he muttered, for the word escaped 
him, and he feared how she might resent it. 

“ Come back to my lightness of hand.” 

‘Or of heart, for I sorely suspect, Florence, the 
quality is not merely a mutual one.” 

“Am I steering well?” 

“ Perfectly. Would that I could sail on and on for- 
ever thus.” 

“In other words, an existence of nothing to do,” 
said she, laughing, ‘‘ with an excellent cigar to be- 
guile it.” 

** Well, but ‘ ladye faire,’ remember that I have 
earned some repose. I have not been altogether a 
carpet knight. I have had my share of lance and 
spear, and amongst fellows who handle their weapons 
neatly.” 

* You are dying to get back to Ghoorkas and Sikhs; 
but I wont have it. I’d rather hear Metastasio or 
Petrarch, just now.” 

“What if 1 were to quote something apposite, 
though it were only prose—something out of the 
Promessi Sposi?” 

She made no answer, and turned away her head. 


“Put up your helm a little: let the sails draw 
freely. This is very enjoyable; it is a right royal 
luxury. I’m not sure Antony ever had his galley 
steered by Cleopatra; had he?” 

*T don’t know; but I do know that I am not 
Cleopatra nor you Antony.” 

* How readily you take one up for a foolish speech, 


as if these rambling indiscretions were not the soul of 


such converse as ours. They are like the squalls, 
that only serve to increase our speed and never risk 
our safety, and, somehow, I feel to-day as if my tem- 
per was all of that fitful and capricious kind. I sup- 
pose it is over-happiness. Are you happy, Florry?” 
asked he, after a pause, 

“Ifyou mean, do J enjoy this glorious day and our 
sail, yes, intensely. Now, what amI to do? The 
sail is flapping in spite of me.” 

‘Because the wind has chopped round, and is 
coming from the eastward. Down your helm, and 
let her find her own way. We have the noble priv- 
ilege of not caring whither. How she spins through 
it now.” 

**1t is immensely exciting,” said she, 
color heightened as she spoke. 

“‘Have you superstitions about dates?” he asked, 
after another pause. 

“No; I don’t think so. My life has been so un- 
eventful. Few days record anything memorable. 
But why did you ask?” 

“Tam—I am a devout believer in lucky and un- 
lucky days, and had I only bethought me this was a 
Friday, I'd have put off our sail till to-morrow.” 


and her 


“It is strange to see a man like you attach impor- 
tance to these things.” 

“And yet it is exactly men like me who do so. 
Superstitions belong to hardy, stern, rugged races, 
like the northmen, even more than the natives of 
southern climes. Too haughty and too self-dependent 
to ask counsel from others like themselves, they seek 
advice in the occult signs and faint whispers of the 
natural world. Would you believe it, that I cast a 
horoscope last night to know if I should succeed in 
the next project 1 undertook?” 

“And what was the answer?” 

“An enigma to this purpose: that if what I under- 
took corresponded with the entrance of Orion into 
the seventh house—Why are you laughing?” 

“1s it not too absurd to hear such nonsense from 
you?” 

** Was it not the grotesque homage of the witch 
made Macbeth a murderer? What are you doing, 
child? Luff—luff up; the wind is freshening.” 

“I begin to think there should be a more skilful 
hand on the tiller. It blows freshly now.” 

“In three days more, Florence,” said he, gravely, 
“ it will be exactly two years since we sailed here all 
alone. Those two years have been to me like a long, 
long life, so much of danger and trouble and suffer- 
ing have been compressed in them. Were I to tell 
youall, you’d own that few men could have borne 
my burden without being crushed by it. It was not 
death in any common shape that I confronted; but 
I must not speak of this. What I would say is, that 
through all the perils I passed, one image floated be- 
fure me—one voice was in my ear. It was yours.” 

“ Dear Harry, let me implore you not to go back to 
these things.” 

“I must, Florence—I must,’’ said he, still more 
sadly. ‘If I pain you, it is only your fair share of 
suffering.” 

“« My fair share! And why?” 

“For this reason. When I knew you first, I was 
@ worn-out, weary, heart-sick man of the world. 
Young as I was, I was weary of it all; I thought I 
had tasted of whatever it had of sweet and bitter. I 
had no wish to renew my experiences. 1 felt there 
was a road to go, and I began my life-journey with- 
out interest, or anxiety, or hope. You taught me 
otherwise, Florence; you revived the heart that was 
all but cold, and brought it back to life and energy; 
you inspired me with high ambitions and noble de- 
sires; you gave confidence where there had been 
distrust, and hope where there had been indif- 
ference.” 

“There, there!” cried she, eagerly; ‘ there comes 
another squall. You must take the helm; I am get- 
ting frightened.” 

**You are calmer than I am, Florence, dearest. 
Hear me out. Why, I ask you—why call me back to 
an existence which you intended to make valueless to 
me? Why ask me to goa road where you refused 

to journey?” 

“Do come here! Iknow not what I am doing. 
And see, it grows darker and darker over yonder!” 


“ You steered me into stormier waters, and had 
few compunctions for it. Hear me out, Florence. 
For you I came back to a life that I ceased to care 
for; fur you I took on me cares, and dangers, and 
crosses, and conquered them all; fur you I won 
honors, high rewards, and riches, and now I come 
to lay them at your feet, and say, ‘ Weigh all these 
against the proots of that other man’s affection. Put 
into one scale these successes, won alone for you; 
these wounds—and into the other some humdrum 
letters of that good-enough creature, who is no more 
worthy of you than he has the courage to declare 
it.’ ” 

Ashe spoke, a clap of thunder, sharp as a cannon- 
shot, broke above their heads, and a squall struck 
the boat aloft, bending her over till she half tilled 
with water, throwing at the same time the young 
girl from her place to the lee-side of the boat. 

Lifting her up, Calvert placed her on the seat, 
while he supported her with one arm, and with the 
other hand grasped the tiller. 

“Ts there danger?’’ whispered she, faintly. 

‘No, dearest, none. I'll bale out the water when 
the wind lulls a little. Sit close up here, and all will 
be well.” 

The boat, however, deeply laden, no longer rose 
over the waves, but dipped her bow and took in more 
water at every plunge. 

“Tell me this hand is mine, my own dearest 
Florence—mine for ever, and see how it will nerve 
my arm. Iam powerless if I am hopeless. Tell me 
that I have something to live for, and I live.” 

“QO Harry, is it when my heart is dying with fear 
that you ask me this? is it generous—is it fair? 
There! the sail is gone! the ropes are torn across.” 

“It is only the jib, darling, and we shall be better 
without it. Speak, Florence! say it is my own wife I 
am saving—not the bride of that man, who, if he 
were here, would be at your feet in craven terror this 
instant.”’ 

“ There goes the mast!” 

At the word the spar snapped close to the thwart 
and fell over the side, carrying the sail with it. The 
boat now lay with one gunwale completely under 
water, helpless and water-logged. A wild shriek 
burst from the girl, who thought all was lost. 

“Courage, dearest—courage! she’ll float still. Hold 
close to me, and fear nothing. It is not Loyd’s arm 
you have to trust to, but that of one who never knew 
terror!” 

The waves surged up now with every heaving of 
the boat, so as to reach their breasts, and, sometimes 
striking on the weather-side, broke in great sheets of 





water over them. 





“0O,can you save us, Harry—can you suve us?” 

“Yes, if there’s aught worth saving,” said he, 
sternly. ‘It is not safety that I am thinking of; it 
is what is to come after. Have I your promise? Are 
you mine?” 

*O, do not ask me this; have pity on me.” 

“Where is your pity for me? Be quick, or it will 
be too late. Answer me—mine or his?” 

“His to the last!” cried she, with a wild shriek; 
and clasping both her hands above her head, she 
would have fallen had he not held her. 

“One chance more. Refuse me, and I leave you 
to your fate!” he cried, sternly. 

She could not speak, but in the agony of her terror 
she threw her arms around and clasped him wildly. 
The dark dense cloud that rested on the lake was 
rent asunder by a flash of lightning at the instant, 
and a sound like a thousand great guns shook the air. 
The wind, skimming the sea, carried sheets of water 
along and almost submerged the boat as they passed. 


** Yes or no!” shouted Calvert, madly, as he strug- 
gled to disengage himself from her grasp. 

“No!” she cried, with a wild yell that rung above 
all the din of the storm; and as she said it he threw 
her arms wide and flung her from him. Then, tear- 
ing off his coat, he plunged into the lake. 

The thick clouds as they rolled down from the Alps 
to meet the wind, settled over the lake, making a 
blackness almost like night, and only broken by the 
white flashes of the lightning. The thunder rolled 
out as it alone does in these mountain regions, where 
the echoes keep on repeating till they fill the very 
air with their deafening clamor. Scarcely was Cal- 
vert afew yards from the boat than he turned to 
swim back to her, but already was she hid from his 
view. The waves ran high, and the drift foam blind- 
ed him at every instant. He shouted aloud at the 
top of his voice; he screamed “ Florence! Florence!” 
but the din around drowned his weak efforts, and he 
could not even hear his own words. With his brain 
mad by excitement, he fancied every instant that he 
heard his name called, and turned, now hither, now 
thither, in wild confusion. Meanwhile, the storm 
deepened, and the wind smote the sea with frequent 
claps, sharp and sudden as the rush of steam from 
some great steam-pipe. Whether his head reeled 
with the terrible uproar around, or that his mind 
gave way between agony and doubt, who can tell? 
He swam madly on and on, breasting the waves with 
his strong chest, and Jost to almost all consciousness, 
save of the muscular effort he was making—none saw 
him more! 

The evening was approaching, the storm had sub- 
sided, and the tall Alps shone out in all the varied 
colors of rock, or herbage, or snow-peak; and the 
blue lake at the foot, in its waveless surface, repeat- 
ed all their grand outlines and all their glorious tints. 
The water was covered with row-boats in every direc- 
tion, sent out toseek for Florence and her companion. 
They were soon perceived to cluster round one spot, 
where a dismasted boat lay half-filled with water, 
and a figure, as of a girl sleeping, lay in the stern, her 
head resting on the gunwale. It was Florence, still 
breathing, still living, but terror-stricken, lost to all 
consciousness, her limbs stiffened with cold. She 
was lifted into a boat and carried on shore. 

Happier for her the long deathlike sleep—that 
lasted for days—than the first vague dawn of con- 
sciousness, when her senses returning, brought up 
the terrible memory of the storm, and the last scene 
with Calvert. With a heart-rending cry for mercy 
she would start upin bed, and, before her cry had 
well subsided, would come the consciousness that the 
peril was past, and then, with a mournful sigh, would 
she sink back again to try and regain sufficient self- 
control to betray nothing; not even of him who had 
deserted her. 

Week after week rolled by, and she made but slow 
progress towards recovery. There was not, it is true, 
what the doctors could pronounce to be malady—her 
heightened pulse alone was feverish—but a great 
shock had shaken her, and its effects remained in an 
utter apathy and indifference to everything around 
her. 

She wished to be alone—to be left in complete soli- 
tude, and the room darkened. The merest stir or 
movement in the house jarred on her nerves and ir- 
ritated her, and with this came back paroxysms of 
excitement that recalled the storm and the wreck. 
Sad, therefore, and sorrowful to see as were the long 
hours of her dreary apathy, they were less painful 
than these intervals of acute sensibility ; and between 
the two her mind vibrated. 

One evening, about a month after the wreck, Emily 
came down to her aunt’s room to say that she had 
been speaking about Juseph to Florry. “I was tell- 
ing her how he was detained at Calcutta, and could 
not be here before the second mail from India; and 
her reply was, ‘1t is quite as well. He will be less 
shocked when he sees me.’”’ 

‘Has she never asked about Calvert,” asked the 
old lady. 

““Never. Not once. I half suspect, however, that 
she overheard us that evening when we were talking 
of him, and wondering that he had never been seen 
again. For she said afterwards, ‘Do not say before 
me what you desire me not to hear, for I hear fre- 
quently when I am unable to speak, or even make a 
sign in reply.’” 

“But it is strange that nothing should ever be 
known of him.” 

* No, aunt. Carlo says several have been drowned 
in this lake whose bodies have never been found. He 


The days dragged on as before. Miss Grainger, 
after some struggles about how to accomplish the 
task, took courage, and wrote to Miss Sophia Calvert, 
to inform her of the disastrous event which had oc- 
curred, and the loss of her cousin. The letter was, 
however, left without any acknowledgment whatever, 
and save in some chance whisperings between Emily 
and her aunt, the name of Calvert was never spoken 
of again. 

Only a few days before Christmas a telegram told 
them that Loyd had reached Trieste, and would be 
with them in a few days. By this time Florence had 
recovered much of her strength and some of her looks. 
She was glad, very glad, to hear that Joseph was 
coming; but her joy was not excessive. Her whole 
nature seemed to have been toned down by that ter- 
rible incident to a state of calm resignation to accept 
whatever came with little of joy or sorrow; to sub- 
mit to, rather than partake of, the changeful fortunes 
of life. It was thus Loyd found her when he came, 
and, to his thinking, she was more charming, more 
lovable, than ever. The sudden caprices, which so 
otten had worried him, were gone, and in their place 
there was a gentle tranquillity of character which 
suited every trait of his own nature, and rendered 
her more than ever companionable to him. Warned 
by her aunt and sister to avoid the topic of the storm, 
he never alluded to it in any shape to Florence; but 
one evening, as, after a long walk together, she lay 
down to rest before tea-time, he took Milly’s arm and 
led her into the garden. 

“She has told me all, Milly,” said he, with some 
emotion; ‘‘at least, all that she can remember of 
that terrible day.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE LAST AND THE SHORTEST. 


Loyp was married to Florence; they went to India, 
and in due time—even earlier than due time—he was 
promoted from rank to rank till he reached the dig- 
nity of chief judge of a district, a position which he 
filled with dignity and credit. 

Few were more prosperous in all the relations of 
their lives. They were fortunate in almost every- 
thing, even to their residence near Simlah, on the 
slope of the Himalaya; they seemed to have all the 
goods of fortune at their feet. In India, where hos- 
pitality is less a virtue than a custom, Loyd’s house 
was much frequented, his own agreeable manners, 
and the charming qualities of his wife, had given 
them a wide-spread notoriety, and few journeyed 
through their district without seeking their ac- 
quaintance. 

** You don’t know who is coming here to dinner to- 
day, Florry,” said Loyd, one morning at breakfast; 
‘*some one you will be glad to see, even for a memory 
of Europe—Stockwell.” 

“Stockwell? I don’t remember Stockwell.” 

“Not remember him? And he so full of the 
charming reception you gave him at Orta, where he 
photographed the villa, and you and Emily in the 
porch, and Aunt Grainger washing her poodle in the 
tlower-garden?” 

“QO, to be sure I do, but he would never let us 
have a copy of it, he was so afraid Aunt Grainger 
would take it ill; and then he went away very sud- 
denly; if 1 mistake not, he was called off by telegram 
on the very day he was to dine with us.” 

“ Perhaps he’ll have less compunctions now that 
your aunt is so unlikely to see herself so immor- 
talized. I’m to go «ver to Behasana to fetch him, 
end I'll ask if he has a copy.” 

His day’s duties over, Loyd went across to the 
camp where his friend Stockwell was staying. He 
brought him back, and the photographs were soon 
produced. 

“ My wife,” said Loyd, ‘‘ wishes to see some of her 
old Italian scenes, Have you any of those you took 
in italy?” 

“Yes, I have some half-dozen yonder. There they 
are, with their names on the back of them. This was 
the little inn you recommended me to stop at, with 
the vine terrace at the back of it. Here, you see the 
clump of cypress-trees next the boat-house.” 

* Ay, but she wants a little domestic scene at the 
villa, with her aunt making the morning toilet of her 
poodle. Have you got that?” 

“To besure I have; and—not exactly as a pendant 
to it, for it is territic rather than droll—I have gota 
storm-scene that I took the morning I came away. 
The horses were just being harnessed, for I received 
a telegram informing me I must be at Ancona two 
days earlier than I looked for to catch the India mail, 
and I was taking the last view before I started. I 
was in a tremendous hurry, and the whole thing is 
smudged and scarce distinguishable. It was the 
grandest storm I ever witnessed. The whole sky 
grew black, and seemed to descend to meet the lake, 
as it was lashed to fury by the wind. I had to geta 
peasant to hold the instrument for me as I caught 
one effect—merely one. The moment was happy, it 
was just when a great giare of lightning burst 
through the black mass of cloud, and lit up the cen- 
tre of the lake, at the very t that a dism 
boat was being drifted along to, I suppose, certain 
destruction. Here it is, and here are, as well as I 
can make out, two figures, They are certainly fig- 
ures, blurred as they are, and that Is clearly a wo- 
man clinging to a man who is throwing her off: the 
action is plainly that, I have called it a Rent ina 
Cloud.” 

“Don’t bring this to-day, Stockwell,” said Loyd, 








has some sort of explanation, about deep currents 
that set in amongst the rocks at the bottom, which I | 
could not understand.” 


as the cold sweat burst over his face and forehead; 
“and, when you talk of Orta to my wife, say nothing 
of the RENT IN A CLOUD.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIFE’S DREAM FLED. 


BY MAUDE VERNON. 


Had I met thee in life's morning, 
Ere my dream of life had fled— 

Ere the hopes so brightly dawning 
Were by cruel hands struck dead— 

Ere the false vows ruthless broken, 
Petrified this heart to stone, 

If thy love had then been spoken, 
Heart and hand had been thine own, 


But the idol that I cherished 
Fell and crumbled to decay ; 
And the love that with it perished, 
May not wakened be to-day. 
I can love thee as a brother, 
But all other hopes were vain; 
For my heart unto another 
May not plighted be again. 


Never could thy face deceive me, 
Truth is written on thy brow: 

And I would not seek to grieve thee 
With a falsely-uttered vow. 

Now the world is all before thee, 
Soon it will resound thy fame, 

And I would not cloud the glory 
That will cluster round thy name. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners, 


No. XXV.—PLOTS AND PLANS. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE,. 


For a moment after he had dealt the blow that 
had Jaid the man senseless at his feet, Richard White 
stood motionless, fearful that the sound occasioned 
by the fall might attract the attention of some of the 
crew, and lead them to investigate as to the cause. 
Both he and Captain Lee listened intently, but no 
one came that way, and they arrived at the conclu- 
sion that if it had been noticed it was attributed to 
the fall of some heavy article that by accident had 
been thrown down. j 

Thankful for this, as they would have been at loss 
to have accounted for the condition of the man lying 
at their feet, they now reflected upon what was the 
best course to pursue. To Qaptain Lee it seemed at 
first that his companion had been too hasty, but when 
he thought of the conversation that had passed be- 
tween them, and that probably the man had heard 
the most if not all of it, he knew that there was no 
safety for them unless his tongue was silenced. This 
seemed to have been completely done by Richard 
White who now bent over the fallen man. 

“It’s the same fellow I thought it was,” he said, in 
alowtone. “ He has mistrusted me ever since I first 
saw him at Nassau, and has watched my motions ever 
all along, but has never been able to learn anything 
until now. As it is, I don’t think that what he has 
just heard will ever be of much benefit tohim or any 
of his blockade-running friends.” 

“Is he dead?” asked Captain Lee, also bending 
down over the prostrate man. 

“No, but I wish he was, and that too befure he 
came on board this boat. He has given me trouble 
enough—more than all the rest put together, as they 
have had no suspicions.” 

* But what is to be done with him? If he recovers 
and finds the use of his tongue, our condition will be 
anything but enviable.” 

“ That’s a fact, and for that very reason he must 
not speak until we are ready for him to do so. By 
that time we shall have nothing to fear from him.” 

“‘ Very true; but when shall we be ready for him 
to find his tongue?” 

* When you are in 1 of this st - 

“JT do not see that that is soon to be; at least not 
before he recovers from the stunning effect of your 
blow.” 

‘““Why not? You expected to accomplish it alone, 
and don’t you think it will be easier done with my 
help?” 

“Of course; but what are we to do with this fellow 
until we are masters here?” 

“That is what lam thinking of. Nothing can be 
done with assurance of success until midnight, and 
we must risk nothing by hasty actions. Until then 
he must be kept out of the way, with his tongue in 
such a condition that he cannot use it to our disad- 
vantage. One word from him now would end our 
warfare against these night-running rascals, and 
enable Captain Sawyer and his employers to win the 
gold that must belong to us.” 

“Yes; ours would be a short shrift were our true 
characters known to Captain Sawyer; but we must 
do something with this fellow, for every moment some 
one is liable to come this way and discover him lying 
here.” 

“They would have to stumble over him to find him, 
I’m thinking, here in this darkness, I wonder if the 
blow I gave him will keep him still until we are ready 
to have him talk.” 

Again he stooped and bent his head close to the 
fallen man, and then raised it with an impatient ex- 
clamation. 

“ He is coming to, already. If it did not look too 
much like murder, I’d throw him overboard, and I 








may have to do it yet to secure our own safety. But 
we will try another method first.” 

As he spoke he took a handkerchief from his pocket 
and bound it tightly about the mouth of the fallen 
man in such a manner that it would be impossible for 
him to remove it unless he had the use of his hands. 
This the captor had no idea of his having, for, after 
the bandage about the mouth was arranged satisfac- 
torily, from another pocket he drew forth some stout 
marline, and with the assistance of Captain Lee bound 
him hand and foot in such a manner that he was 
completely helpless. This done, they placed him up 
against the side where they had been leaning, and 
after fumbling about in the dark a few moments, the 
first mate found a pile of canvas that during extreme- 
ly hot days was stretched across the deck so as to 
shield the men from the sun. This they brought to 
the side of the eaves-dropper, and with it completely 
enveloped him, so that there was no chance of his 
being discovered unless the canvas should be removed. 


Feeling that it was now impossible for him to do 
them harm, they left him to meditate upon his con- 
dition when he should so far recover as to be able to 
do so; and while the mate went about his duties Cap- 
tain Lee continued his wanderings over the steamer, 
making such observations as would be of benefit when 
the hour should come for them to strike the blow 
they meditated for the liberty and the escape of their 
companions. 

While this scene was going on, another was trans- 
piring in the cabin, of a different character, and to 
which we call the reader’s attention. 

As soon as he was assured by the pilot in charge of 
the steamer that they were beyond any of the Yankee 
fleet that might have been lying off the bay, Captain 
Sawyer retired to the cabin, taking the precaution to 
lock the door behind him, so that by no chance could 
he be intruded upon from without. It was plain to 
see that he was in the best of spirits, for thus far his 
scheme had gone to his mind, and he imagined him- 
self master of the situation, and thought that by no 
chance could he be foiled in his intentions, which now 
seemed in so fair a way of being accomplished. Not- 
withstanding his exuberance of spirits, it appeared 
that he needed something to raise them still higher, 
for, after taking a few turns up and down the cabin, 
during which he gave utterance to many expressions 
that showed the satisfied state of his mind, he pro- 
duced a bottle of whiskey and at once proceeded to 
indulge in the favorite luxury of the Southern 
chivalry. 

The contents of the bottle were very materially 
diminished when he replaced it in the receptacle 
whence he had taken it, but his spirits had risen in a 
corresponding degree, and it was plain that he medi- 
tated some act that before imbibing the whiskey he 
had hesitated about taking. As it was, he paused 
three times before the door of the state-room towards 
which he had cast so many furtive glances that day 
when Captain Lee and his companions were in the 
cabin, and it was only by a desperate effort that he at 
last found courage to insert a key in the lock, and 
then to give a low rap upon the door which brought 
no response from within. 

He waited for perhaps a minute, and then repeated 
his summons, but with the same result as before. 
There was no reply, but he detected the sound as of 
a person moving within, and without further cere- 
mony he opened the door and entered the room, 

Two ladies were seated at a small table, one with 
her head bowed upon her hands ina dejected atti- 
tude, while the other with a defiant look faced the 
intruder, who well knew befvre entering that he 
would be an unwelcome guest. 

“To what are we indebted for this visit, Captain 
Sawyer?” asked the last mentioned personage, ina 
voice that at once indicated two things. First, that 
she was a Yankee by birth, and second, by her shrill 
tones that she had passed the age of forty and was 
still unmarried. 

“To see how you are getting along, and how you 
like your quarters. Also to inquire after the health 
of Miss Merrill. I trust that she is ina more amiable 
mood, as well as yourself, than you were this after- 
noon.” 

The lady with her head bowed upon her hand now 
looked up, revealing the features of Mary Merrill. 
Although pale and dejected, there was a look of defi- 
ance upon her countenance as she met the gaze of 
Captain Sawyer, and in spite of his efforts, his eyes 
quailed before hers. But it was for a moment only. 
‘The whiskey that he had drank rendered him bold, 
and he repeated the latter part of his reply that had 
not been addressed directly to her. 

“After your-treatment of us to-day, Captain Saw- 
yer, I did not think you would have the impudence 
to force yourself upon us again to-night; but it seems 
I have not yet found all the baseness of your charac- 
ter. But this exploit of yours, in enticing us on board 
your vessel, and making prisoners of us in this cabin, 
shows you to bea greater villain than I had ever 
thought you to be.” 

“T always told ye that he was a villain, Mary; and 
you know I told your father so the other day; but he 
is so mixed up in this wicked rebellion that he will 
see nothing but rascality. I knew he was a rascal 
the first moment that I set eyes on him. You know 
I warned you of him, niece.” 

A flush of anger showed itself as well as it was able 
through that occasioned by the whiskey, but he still 
had s:nse enough to know that he would gain noth- 
ing by expressing resentment at what had been said; 
so he withheld the answer he was about to make, and 
substituted another. 

“Love must be my excuse, Miss Merrill. I des- 
paired of winning you while you remained at home, 





and so I have taken this method to secure you, and I 
trust you will pardon the ruse that I was obliged to 
employ.” 

“Love!” exclaimed the maiden lady, in a spiteful 
tone. “TI should rather have the love of the What- 
is-it that I saw in New York when I was there, than 
to have yours. A coward and a traitor, both in love 
and in war.” 

“No danger, madam, you never will have it, or that 
of any other man. Neither your tongue nor your 
face is likely to entice one,” said the valiant captain, 
wincing under the words of the maiden lady, and 
showing by his rep!y how keenly they had cut. 

“Thank Heaven I don’t want aman. I’ve had 
chances enough, if that’s all, and you needn’t think 
I’ve come down here to get one. You don’t suppose 
Iam mean enough to marry a traitor, do you?” 

“T never saw a Yankee that was not mean enough 
to do anything; and I don’t think you are any excep- 
tion to the general rule. But I did not address my 
remarks to you.” 

“She has answered you as well or better than I 
should have done myself. I have told you that I 
shall never be your wife, and again I repeat it. Noth- 
ing on earth would entice me to say the words that 
would bind me to you.” 

* My wife you will be, Miss Merrill, and that too be- 
fore a week from this night, and until that time you 
will remain a prisoner inthisroom. You have forced 
me to do this, and although I have done it without 
the consent of your father, still I have his consent to 
our union, and when that is accomplished, he will not 
much care how it was achieved. Had we any @he on 
board authorized to perfurm the ceremony, it should 
be done this very night; but as there is not, we must 
wait until we reach Nassau. You are in my power 
now, and you may as well bid adieu to all thoughts of 
your traitor lover, for you can never be his.” 

“If I am not the wife of Reuben Woodsell, I shall 
never be that of any man, much less yours. I know 
that you must have some men among your crew not 
wholly lost to honor, and to.them I will appeal for 
protection.” 

“ That is all very well, but how will youdo it? No 
one enters my cabin without my consent, and I shall 
be careful that they come not here unless I am 
present. No, Miss Merrill, you may as well submit 
to your fate, for my wife you shall be, and no power 
on earth shall prevent it.”’ 

“Never. I will die first. Any fate is better than 
mating with a traitor to his country.” 

“ There will be one traitor the less when Reuben 
Woodsell is again inour power. His fate will be 
sealed without judge or jury, for he will be shot down 
like a dog, as he deserves to be!” 

“All dogs that deserve death don’t get it 80 soon as 
they should, or you would have been dead years ago,” 
again broke in the Northern lady. 

“Don’t have any more words with him, aunt,” 
said Mary. ‘He is beneath contempt.” 

Finding nothing could be gained by further conver- 
sation with his captives, and that he was getting de- 
cidedly the worst of the conflict, the captain thought 
it best to retire, so he bade them good night, a courte- 
sy that was not returned by the ladies, and left the 
state-room, closing and carefully locking the door 
behind him. 

A few turns up and down the cabin and again the 
whiskey bottle was brought forth, and he sought’ to 
soothe his disturbed feelings by its contents, and it 
seemed to have the effect desired, for in the course of 
twenty minutes his head fell forward upon the table 
and he was lost in a drunken sleep. 

We should have mentioned before how it happened 
that Mary Merrill and her companion came in the 
situation we have seen them. Ina few words we will 
explain. 

Her companion, Miss Charity Jones, was a cousin 
of her father, and was born in Maine, where she had 
remained most of her life, although her kindred had 
scattered around in various parts of the country. 
Miss Charity was well to do in the world, and one day 
she made up her mind to make all of her kindred a 
visit, and this determined upon, she at once set out, 
and was with a brother in Georgia when the war 
broke out. From thence she had come to Charles- 
ton, having arrived there about a weck before we 
have introduced her to the reader. Féarlessly she 
upheld the cause of the Union wherever she went, 
sparing not her words. Mary found in her a friend 
with whom she could sympathize, and to whom she 
confided her troubles, and found in her an advocate 
and comforter. 

A distant relative resided in M——, and they had 
gone thither on a visit, and while there had been in- 
vited by Captain Sawyer to goon board his vessel 
that was soon to sail. Mary cared not to go, and 
would have declined had not Miss Charity expressed 
a wish to see a blockade-runner, and so they went, 
although so distasteful had Captain Sawyer become to 
Mary that she could hardly tolerate his presence. 

Immediately on entering the cabin, and while 
showing them the state-rooms, all of which Miss 
Charity viewed with interest, Captain Sawyer sud- 
denly remembered something that required his pres- 
ence on deck, and the next moment the door was 
closed behind them, and they heard the sound of the 
bolt as it shot into its place, proclaiming that they 
were prisoners; and then for the first time they knew 
why he had been so urgent for them to pay the 
steamer a visit, no suspicion of his intentions having 
befure entered their minds, as they had not thought 
that he had sunk so low as to resort to such means to 
accomplish his ends. 

To escape, or to make themselves heard from their 
present quarters, was impossible, and so they resigned 





themselves to their condition, and met all his ad- 
vances and explanations with that scorn which he 
deserved ; although when they found that the boat 
was on its way down the bay, and he had looked in on 
them for a moment, they had appealed to him to set 
them on shore, but, as was to be expected, he declined 
to do so, and they had not seen him again until the 
interview we have witnessed. 

One, two hours went by, and Mary and her com- 
panion, whom she addressed as aunt, sought their 
berths to endeavor to gain a little repose. 

The watch had been set and the chief mate had so 
arranged it that it was composed entirely of the new 
men. This he would not have done had he not 
known the condition of the captain, for he had entered 
the cabin and saw at a glance that they had nothing 
to fear from him until he should awake from the 
drunken sleep that weighed him down and rendered 
him incapable of action. Everything was arranged 
so that when the men would most likely be asleep in 
their berths, upon a given signal they would make an 
effort for the possession of the boat which they had 
great hopes of easily accomplishing, as everything 
thus far was working in their favor. 

As we have said, two hours had passed since Captain 
Sawyer had seated himself at the table, and again 
paid his attention to the whiskey, and still he slept as 
soundly as when he had first allowed his head to sink 
down on the board before him. So sound was his 
sleep that he did not hear a low rap upon the cabin 
door, which was repeated again and again. It was 
not a quick rap, and apparently was not made by the 
hand, but rather by the foot. At length, as if weary 
and impatient at not getting an answer to the sum- 
mons, the raps ceased, and in their place came a low, 
tumbling sound, as if some one unaccustomed to the 
door was feeling for the handle in the dark. At last 
the person, whoever it was, seemed to have accom- 
plished his object, for the door slowly opened and a 
strange looking object entered the cabin and closed 
the door behind him. 

It was a man, his face almost hidden in the folds of 
a large handkerchief, and with his hands confined be- 
hind his back, in such a manner that he could not use 
them and hardly his elbows, by whose means he gain- 
ed an entrance tothe cabin. A stout cord was fastened 
to one leg, and trailed behind him on the floor, as he 
advanced to the side of the captain, and endeavored 
to draw his attention, which for some time he failed 
to do; and it was not until he had given the sleeping 
man asharp kick with the disengaged foot, that he 
brought him to his senses and his feet at the same 
time, with an oath upon his lips, which, luckily for 
him, was not expressed so loud as to reach beyond 
the confines of the cabin. 

The smart blow that he had received was the 
means of thoroughly awakening and sobering him at 
the same time; and he gazed with wonder, upon the 
man standing before him. 

The lamp upon the table was burning dimly, yet 
the light was sufficient to enable Captain Sawyer to 
see the condition of his visitor; and he saw that he 
must release him from his unpleasant situation be- 
fure he could give an account of himself, and this he 
at once proceeded to do; and as he removed the 
handkerchief from his face, it revealed the features 
of him who had overheard the conversasion between 
Richard White and Captain Lee. 





CAUSES OF SUDDEN DEATH. 

Very few of the sudden deaths which are said to 
arise from diseases of the heart, do really arise from 
that cause. To ascertain the real origin of sudden 
deaths, the experiment has been tried in Europe, 
and reported to a scientific congress held at Stras- 
burg. Sixty-six cases of sudden death were made 
the subject of a thorough post mortem examination; 
in these cases, only two were found who had died 
from disease of the heart. Nine out of sixty-six had 
died from apoplexy, while there were forty-six cases 
of congestion of the lungs, that is, the lungs were so 
full of blood they could not work, there not being 
room enough for a sufficient quantity of air to enter 
to support life. The causes that produce congestion 
of the lungs are—cold feet, tight clothing, costive 
bowels, sitting still until chilled after being warmed 
with labor or a rapid walk; going too suddenly from 
a close, heated room into the cold air, especially af- 
ter speaking, and sudden, depressive news operating 
on the blood. These causes of sudden deaths being 
known, an avoidance of them may serve to lengthen 
our valuable lives, which would otherwise be lost un- 
der the verdict of heart-complaint. That disease is 
supposed to be inevitable and incurable, hence men 
may not take the pains they would to avoid sudden 
death, if they knew it lay in their power. 





A MATCH FOR A QUEEN. 

After Sir Paul Methuen had quitted court, Queen 
Caroline, who thought she had a foolish talent of 
playing off people, frequently saw him when she dined 
abroad, during the king’s absence at Hanover. 

Once, when she dined with Lady Walpole at 
Chelsea, Sir Paul was there as usual. People that 
play off their wit upon others, generally harp upon 
tht same string. The queen’s constant topic for 
teasing Sir Paul was his passion for romances, and 
he was weary of it, and not in good humor with 
her. 

“ Well, Sir Paul,” said the queen, “ what romance 
are you reading now?” 

‘None, madam; I have gone through them all.” 

“ Well, what are you reading then.” 

“Tam got intoa very fvolish study, madam; the 
history of the kings and queens of England.” 
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The World in Miniature, 


THE STAMMERING WIFE. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


a re 


When, deeply in love with Miss Emily Pryne, 
I vowed, if the maiden would only be mine, 
I would always endeavor to please her, 


She blushed her consent, though the stuttering lass wi 


Said never a word, except, * You ‘re an ass— 


An ass—an ass-iduous teazer!"" in 


But when we were married, I found to my ruth, 
The stammering lady had spoken the truth; 
For often, in obvious dudgeon, 


She ‘d say, if I ventured to give her a jog ord 


In the way of reproof, “ You ‘re a dog—you ‘re a dog— 
A dog—a dog-matic curmudgeon!" 


And once when I said, * We can hardly afford 


This extravagant style with our moderate hoard, Yo 


And hinted we ought to be wiser, 


She looked, I assure you, exceedingly blue, in 


And fretfully cried, * Youre a Jew—you 're a Jew— 


A very ju-dicious adviser!" pu 


Again, when it happened that wishing to shirk 


Some rather unpleasant and arduous work, Ju 


I begged her to go to a neighbor, 


She wanted to know why I made such a fuss, hay 


And saucily said, * You ‘re a cus—cus—cus— 


You were always ac-cus-tomed to labor!" ap 


Out of temper at last with the insolent dame, 


And feeling that madame was greatly to blame Liu 


To scold me instead of caressing, 


I mimicked her speech—like a churl as I am— on: 


And angrily said, “ You ‘re a dam—dam—dam— 


A dam-age instead of a blessing !"* fic. 


In the exhibition of dogs now taking place in Paris 


are several snow-white lap-dogs. Each hasa little | on 


room to itself, the sides lined with rose or blue satin, 


trimmed with lace and ruches of ribbon, and the | th 


gardien gravely informed me that several declined 


their feed unless served on a silver plate. One of | ian: 


these kennels is a regular dressing-room, worthy of 
a descendant of Ninon de Il’Enclos, brushes, combs, 
sponges, puffs and perfumes being scattered about it. 
The occupant of this elegant apartment is a white 
Havana dog. 

Immigrants from Europe are now reaching this 
country at the rate of about one thousand per day. 
They should be encouraged to go South and occupy 
the fertile, deserted fields of the late rebellious States. 


The Richmond people are enjoying steamboat ex- 
cursions to the Dutch Gap Canal, with dancing on 
the return by moonlight. 

We doubt whether an advertisement like the fol- 
lowing in the Richmond Times was ever before pub- 
lished in this country: ‘‘ Wanted, a good Cat well 
trained. Apply at this office.” 

In New York, the ratio of deaths to the number of 
inhabitants, is diminishing. Especially is this the 
case as regards young children. In 1858 there were 
7109 deaths under one year ; in 1851, 6894; in 1864, only 
6058, although the population was much larger, 

The following account of a strange suicide is taken 
from an Eastern paper: A man named Youngblute 
having been sent by his employer, in company witha 
boy, to put upatin spout, and being foiled by the 
boy in attemping to drive a nail into his stomach, 
ended his days by hammering a small nail into his 
forehead. 

Representatives of several counties in Virginia re- 
cently met at Louisa Court House, and fixed on five 
dollars a month as the price to be paid for negro 
labor this season, the negro to clothe himself and pay 
his own doctor’s bills. This is not high wages eer- 
tainly; but then the negro will have no income tax 
to pay. 

Monuments have just been erected to the memory 
of Admiral Foote and General Sedgwick. The former 
is at New Haven, a heavy square column of Rhode 
Island granite, nine feet high and four feet square at 
the base; and the latter, at Cornwall Hollow, is an 
obelisk of white Rhode Island granite, sixteen feet 
high. 

A workingman, in a Philadelphia shipyard, who 
has invented a machine for turning any material 
whatever into a perfect spherical form, sold the right 
of the patent in Europe for $10,000. 





A toast at an Irish society’s dinner at Cincinnati: 
“Here's to.the prisidint of the society, Patrick 
O’Raterty, an’ may he live to ate the hen that 
scratches over his grave.” 

A negro female servant in Newport, R.I., while 
shaking a carpet recently, fell out of a window thirty- 
eight feet high. She lay stunned for a while, but 
finally got up, picked up the carpet, and crossed the 
street to a dressmaker’s shop, where she stood gazing 
at the fashionable bonnets in the window for some 
time, occasionally rubbing the back of her head; after 
which she retyrned to the house and calmly resumed 
her carpet manipulations. 

Wisconsin is raising $250,000 for the establishment 
of a permanent home for her disabled soldiers, and 
will hold a fair at Milwaukee for that object. 





Du Chaillu the explorer was in a bad way in Africa. 


The chiefs accused him of bringing the small pox | . 
into the country, and his position was not such as | M 


mankind might naturally envy. 

Sir John Herschel estimates that the number of | 
human beings living at the end of the hundredth | 
generation, commencing at a single pair, would 
amount to 460,790,000,000,000, 
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The World in Miniature. 
THE STAMMERING WIFE. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


When, deeply in love with Miss Emily Pryne, 
I vowed, if the maiden would only be mine, 
I would always endeavor to please her, 
She blushed her consent, though the stuttering lass 
Said never a word, except, “ You ‘re an ass— 
An ass—an ass-iduous teazer!"* 


But when we were married, I found to my ruth, 

The stammering lady had spoken the truth; 
For often, in obvious dudgeon, 

She 'd say, if I ventured to give her a jog 

In the way of reproof, “‘ You 're a dog—you ‘re a dog— 
A dog—a dog-matic curmudgeon!" 


And once when I said, “ We can hardly afford 

This extravagant style with our moderate hoard, 
And hinted we ought to be wiser, 

She looked, I assure you, exceedingly blue, 

And fretfully cried, * Youre a Jew—you 're a Jew— 
A very ju-dicious adviser!" 


Again, when it happened nn wishing to shirk 
Some rather unpl tan work, 
I begged her to go toa mori 
She wanted to know why I made such a fuss, 
And saucily said, ‘* You 're a cus—cus—cus— 
You were always ac-cus-tomed to labor!** 





Out of temper at last with the insolent dame, 
And feeling that madame was greatly to blame 
To scold me instead of caressing, 
I mimicked her speech—like a churl as I am— 
And angrily said, “ You ‘re a dam—dam—dam— 
A dam-age instead of a blessing !"° 
In the exhibition of dogs now taking place in Paris 
are several snow-white lap-dogs. Each hasa little 
room to itself, the sides lined with rose or blue satin, 
trimmed with lace and ruches of ribbon, and the 


Buch in Fittle. 


It is said that no fewer than 252 persons are annu- 
ally killed in London in the streets. 

Seventeen pickpockets were arrested during the 
review in Washington. 

A class of tenement houses in New York are called 
“ fever nets.” 

The Lincoln funeral procession in San Francisco 
was three miles long. 

Boarding-house robberies are one of the sensations 
in New York. 

The soldiers in and around Washington have been 
a little unruly lately. 

The Lyons silk trade has improved on account of 
orders from America. 

The life of Czsar is getting translated into Arabic. 

A collection of sea shells sold in London for $10,750. 

A grand veteran reception is to be given in New 
York. 

A great religious movement is taking place in China 
in favor of the Catholic religion. 

French coupes are in use in New York—for the 
public. One horse and fifty cents a course. 

The Nashville race course is being prepared for the 
June sporting season. 

New York proposes to spend $500,000 in an effort to 
have clean streets. 

Counterfeit $100 United States greenbacks have 
appeared and pass freely. 

Only $2000 has been collected in Boston for Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Boston is troubled with pick-pockets. They hang 
on like the toothache. 

The war for the New York collectorship is very 
fierce. 

A prize fight in Canada resulted in the death of 
one of the pugilists. 

The Prince Imperial of France is an Elephant—of 
the Order of Denmark. 





gardien gravely informed me that several declined 
their feed unless served on a silver plate. One of 
these kennels isa regular dressing-room, worthy of 
a descendant of Ninon de l’Enclos, brushes, combs, 
sponges, puffs and perfumes being scattered about it. 
The occupant of this elegant apartment is a white 
Havana dog. 

Immigrants from Europe are now reaching this 
country at the rate of about one thousand per day. 
They should be encouraged to go South and occupy 
the fertile, deserted fields of the late rebellious States. 


The Richmond people are enjoying steamboat ex- 
cursions to the Dutch Gap Canal, with dancing on 
the return by moonlight. 

We doubt whether an advertisement like the fol- 
lowing in the Richmond Times was ever before pub- 
lished in this country: ‘‘ Wanted, a good Cat well 
trained. Apply at this office.” 

In New York, the ratio of deaths to the number of 
inhabitants, is diminishing. Especially is this the 
case as regards young children. In 1858 there were 
7109 deaths under one year; in 1851, 6894; in 1864, only 
6058, although the population was much larger. 

The following account of a strange suicide is taken 
from an Eastern paper: A man named Youngblute 
having been sent by his employer, in company witha 
boy, to put up atin spout, and being foiled by the 
boy in attemping to drive a nail into his stomach, 
ended his days by hammering a small nail into his 
forehead. 

Representatives of several counties in Virginia re- 
cently met at Louisa Court House, and fixed on five 
dollars a month as the price to be paid for negro 
labor this season, the negro to clothe himself and pay 
his own doctor’s bills. This is not high wages eer- 
tainly; but then the negro will have no income tax 
to pay. 

Monuments have just been erected to the memory 
of Admiral Foote and General Sedgwick. The former 
is at New Haven, a heavy square column of Rhode 
Island granite, nine feet high and four fect square at 
the base; and the latter, at Cornwall Hollow, is an 
obelisk of white Rhode Island granite, sixteen feet 
high. 

A workingman, in a Philadelphia shipyard, who 
has invented a machine for turning any material 
whatever into a perfect spherical form, sold the right 
of the patent in Europe for $10,000. 

A toast at an Irish society’s dinner at Cincinnati: 
“Here’s to.the prisidint of the society, Patrick 
O’Raterty, an’ may he live.to ate the hen that 
scratches over his grave.” 

A negro female servant in Newport, R. I., while 
shaking a carpet recently, fell out of a window thirty- 
eight feet high. She lay stunned for a while, but 
finally got up, picked up the carpet, and crossed the 
street to a dressmaker’s shop, where she stood gazing 
at the fashionable bonnets in the window for some 
time, occasionally rubbing the back of her head; after 
which she returned to the house and calmly resumed 
her carpet manipulations. 

Wisconsin is raising $250,000 for the establishment 
of a permanent home for her disabled soldiers, and 
will hold a fair at Milwaukee fur that object. 

Du Chaillu the explorer was in a bad way in Africa. 
The chiefs accused him of bringing the small pox 
into the country, and his position was not such as 
mankind might naturally envy. 

Sir John Herschel estimates that the number of 
human beings living at the end of the hundredth 
generation, commencing at a single pair, would 


R truction meetings have been held in Louis- 
iana, Florida and Mississippi. 

There were twenty miles of heroes at the grand re- 
view in Washington. 

Mrs. Bev. Tucker wept bitterly at being sent back 
to Richmond. 

The treasurer of Gorham, Me., has “ cut stick ” and 
with the town’s money. 

Booth, Orsini and Charlotte Corday, all selected 
April 14th. 

Fifteen thousand rations are issued daily in Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

An apothecary in Baltimore killed a man last week 
by a blunder in preparing a prescription. 





Ss recreati 1 ing telegraphic lies from 
Washington. 
General Grant can’t speak, but he is great at hand 


shaking. 

The Acton copper mining company has gone the 
way of the fancies. 

Immense amounts of cotton are on their way North. 

The hereditary prince of Persia, son of the Shah, 
is about to visit St Petersburg. 

William Howitt has been placed upon the English 
pension list for $700 per annum. 

The census of Springfield will foot up about 21,000. 

A government defaulter to the amount of $150,000, 
has been arrested in Hartford. 

There was a heavy frost in Calais, Me., a few days 
ago. 

The petroleum discovered in Connecticut is said to 
burn well and to smell sufficiently nasty. 

Avenerable gentleman in New York styled Gen. 
Grant “a Commissioner of Christ.” 

The 50 years peace between England and France is 
to be celebrated by a jubilee. 

Aman in England hung himself while trying a 
Davenport rope trick. 

Admiral Faragut will visit Boston on the Fourth 
of July. 

This year a French horse won the Derby race, and 
all France is elated. 

At the West catchi 


Che Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Volatile Liniment. 

This is a valuable preparation, to be rubbed on the 
skin as an external stimulant in sore throats, rheu- 
matism, spasms, and kindred pains. After rubbing 
it well in, which should be continued for twenty min- 
utes to half an hour, flannel should be wrapped 
around the afflicted part. Volatile liniment is made 
by mixing equal quantities of spirits of hartshorn and 
sweet oil; by adding to this mixture a teaspoon or 
two full of laudanum, the preparation will be much 
improved in its efficacy in relieving pain. 





Cough Syrups. 

Take Iceland moss two ounces, four poppy heads, 
four tablespoonsful of barley, put in three pints of 
water; boil it down to two, and strain it. Add one 
pound of sugar. Dose, a tablespoonful whenever the 
cough is troublesome. Another:—boil down thor- 
oughwort to a thick syrup, and sweeten with mo- 
lasses. This cures when other remedies fail. 





For a Cough. 

Roast a large lemon very carefully, without burn- 
ing it; when it is thoroughly hot, cut and squeeze it 
into a cup, upon three ounces of sugar, finely pow- 
dered. Take a spoonful whenever your cough 
troubles you. It is as good as it is agreeable to the 
taste. Rarely has it been known to fail of giving 
relief. 





Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ixia. 

Bulbous-rooted plants, with very beautiful flowers, 
which vary exceedingly in color and form. They are 
all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and are gener- 
ally grown in pots in greenhouses; but as, when thus 
treated, their slender stems are apt to become etio- 
lated, and consequently very weak, they do much 
better in the open garden, treated in the following 
manner :—A bed of any width and breadth that may 
be required, should be dug out to the depth of two or 
three feet, according to the nature of the soil, a re- 
tentive clay requiring to be dug deepest. This bed 
should have a third part of its depth filled with 
pebbles, brickbats, or any other draining material. 
A stratum of fresh turfy loam should be laid on this, 
and above it a stratum of rotten manure, so as to fill 
the bed to within about a quarter of its depth from 
the surface of the ground. The bed should then be 
filled with a mixture of light turfy loam and sand, 
the loam being broken or chopped small, but not 
sifted. The surface of the bed should be raised two 
or three inches above the level of the surrounding 
border; and it is most desirably situated, if backed 
by a south wall, and sloping from the wall to the 
gravel-walk. In this bed the Ixia roots should be 
planted in quincunx; and if they are protected by a 
thatched covering raised on a slight wooden frame 
during winter, they may be left in the ground several 
years without sustaining any injury. Ina cold wet 
climate, the Ixias may be planted in October in pots, 
well drained, with a layer of manure over the drain- 
age, and filled up with a mixture of turfy loam and 
sand. The Ixias should be planted three in each 
pot; and the pots should be plunged into a hotbed, 
and covered with a glass frame during winter. In 
spring, the glasses may be gradually removed, and 
when the flowers are nearly ready to expand, the 
pots may be removed to the greenhouse, or the win- 
dow of a sitting-room. Where the soil of a garden is 
a fat yellow loam, or a chalky or other porous subsoil, 
and the situation dry and yet sheltered, the bulbs 
may frequently be planted in the open ground, and 
left there for years, without any other care than cov- 
ering them with a heap of dead leaves during winter. 
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g bushwhack 
amusement. 

Mrs. Sigourney, the poetess, is dead, She was 74 
years of age. 

They sell thousand dollar Confederate bonds for 
seventy-five cents, Federal currency, at Richmond. 

Spurious American half dollars abound in Canada. 
Here we have no such trouble. 

Louis Napoleon is building him a villa in Algiers. 











Plarriages. 


In this city, by Rav. Mr. Foote, Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., 
to Miss Fanny P. Hovey. 

By Rev. Dr. Stous, Mr. John J. Peasley to Miss Helen 
Maria Crowell. 

y Rev. Mr. Randolph, Mr. Freeman H. Burleigh, of 

Stratton, N. H., to Miss Annie L. Adroers. 

At Melrose, by Rev. te BIchiOnAr Mr. Arthur P. Hid- 
dall to Miss Ruth Marsh 

At Concord, by-Rev. Mr Potter, Mr. Heman De Forrest, 
of New Haven, Conn., to Miss Harrict F. Stacy. 

At South Berwick, Me., by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Simeon 
P. Folsom, of Dover, N. ii., to Miss Lucia W. Nason. 


Deaths. 


in this city, Mrs. Lucy Perry, 88: Mrs. Mary N. Pray, 
Mrs. Lucy M. Johnson, 26; Miss Christia A. Vale entine. 

45: “Mr. William D Bush, 30; Mr. William H. Lane, 79; 
Mr. John Sullivan, 30. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Alfred Allen, 7 

‘At Charlestown, Mrs. Harriet ir ‘Frothingham, 70. 

At Cambridge. Mrs. Charlotte L. Stockbridge, 29. 

At Dorchester, Miss Mary Elizabeth Ricker, 29. 

At Framingham, Mr. Wiiliam Buckminster, 81. : 

At Milton, Lieutenant Huntington F. Wolcott, 19. 

At North Andover, Mr. Frank Hodges, 35. 




















THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TeRMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(a The Union and Fac will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLisHERs, 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. | 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWooD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. by 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, une Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIV 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The ‘Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: = big | Ref Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By 3 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: « or, ‘the Sipetectons 
Protector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: Lam Barbarigo the Stranger. by 

AUSTIN C. BuRDIC 
SIR RASHLETCH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crine and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The M ee of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old Engiand. Mrs." 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE STORM CHILP REN: or, The Tight-Keoper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

STEEL AND GOLD: a The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, au Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

FTANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. Romance 
of the Alps. "By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANN 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian en Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or. King Futvatece of the Penob- 
seot. By SYLVANUS BB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover’s 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shar apehentors of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY 

WHITE Pye or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

ALF-WITTED a or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosixso 

THE GOLD FIEND: a oe ge on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAG 

THE SEA LARK: or, The rc of Louisiana. 
‘A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or © aad Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUsS CoBB 

DISINHERITED: oe The Heir of Motoombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle he Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT reo AY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. i sieaihs 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fort 
Soldier, By LIEUTENANT MUR. RAY. Pee 

THE TEXAN CPUIZER: ey Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CosBB, J 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: > The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LievUTENANT MURRA 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, bigs 3 - Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sytvanus Coss, J 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


GE" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have d the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform gi. style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: sy The Priva- 
teer of 13976. By SyLvanus Coss 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, "The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanus Coss, JR 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: 8 ge The Tory 
and tis League. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: he] The ‘Mabratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or. The Si f the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY Poous. : 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, 7 o Com 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A pew of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT Mt 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, “The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jk 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JAMES F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurpez. ty S¥YLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
FS -rt—d of Fortune's Wheel. Ly Ben: PERLEY 
>OORE 

No. by Pld MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mas. 
L. 8. Goop 

No. 15. FITZ. -HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTO 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: im The Maid of 
ogee By NED BUNTLINE. 

No.17.—THE Ki NG'sTALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Syivanus Coss, J 

No. 18.—THE CHANGE TaNGs or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORN 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: 
oi the Heart. By James FRANKLIN Fit 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 
Dwari of Constantinople. By Lieut. Mt RRAY. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBLisueErs, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FAIR WATER-CARRIER. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





I walked a-field one summer day 
Where sturdy yeomen mowed their hay; 
Though hot beams of solstice fell, 
The sharp scythe rang in mead and dell; 
a And merry voices chimed as one: 
“ Our toil is o'er at set of sun,."* 
While gazing on the charming scene, 
Fair as the lake-lady, I ween, 
A vision o'er the crisp sward stole; 
Within her hand a rustic bowl, 
Filled to the brim with water pure 
As elves found in times of yore 
‘Mong flowercups at early dawn; 
But hers from bubbling rill was drawn, 
‘Neath giant oak, an endless spring, 
Whose branches o’er it shadows fling. 
From her white hand the smiling swain— 
Delighted by this way to gain 
The precious draught—to his lips 
The chalice lifts and eager sips. 
Humming a joyous, sweet retrain, 
. The woodland shade to seek again, 
She lightly flits when all is gone: 
Only with their work is hers done. 
Though Fashion's worshipers may jeer, 
She holds her duty just as dear 
As they the charm of ball-room ton, 
They sacrifice a life upon. 
How beams with joy her gentle eye, 
Its depths of grief has no alloy; 
A wreath of tresses freely flow 
Around a brow as white as snow; 
The broad hat on her shapely head, 
With ribbon green as blooming mead, 
But half conceals her lovely face, 
That blushes with ingenuous grace. 
So, raptured, from my leafy screen 
I gaze upon the pastoral scene. 
I fain would be a laborer there, 
If she to me that cup would bear. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


L Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


EIGHTEENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 





AN EVENING WITH THE CLASSICS. 

“ FATHER, it is so warm this evening, I propose 
that we have our meeting on the piazza, instead of 
in the library,” said William Johnson, as they were 
preparing for the coming of the ‘ Young Folks.” 

“A very good idea, William,” replied Mr. Johnson; 
“it will be a great deal pleasanter. We must have 
some chairs out there to sit on.” 

A “raid” was made on the dining-room, and 
enough chairs were secured and brought to the piazza 
to supply all who would come. Very soon they began 
to appear. First was Carrie Blanchard, in a pretty 
pink gown; then came Alice Trull, Lizzie Hathaway 

Y. and Fannie Tompkins, looking so beautiful, with 
their arms thrown affectionately around each other, 
that Mary called them the ‘Three Graces.” Ina 
few minutes all had arrived, and were seated in a 
merry circle, part on the piazza, and part on the 
green lawn in front. It was a lovely place to sit on a 
summer’s evening; the air was filled with delicious 
perfumes from the garden before them, while over 
their heads clustered the honey-suckle and the prairie 
rose. 

“What are the Three Graces, Mr. Johnson? I 
have often heard of them, but do not know anything 
about them,” said Carrie Blanchard. 

‘The Three Graces,’’ replied Mr. Johnson, “ were 
mythological characters, comprising three young and 
beautiful sisters, said to be attendants of Venus. 
Their names were Aglaia, meaning Splendor; Eu- 
phrosyne, meaning Joy; and Thalia, meaning Pleas- 
ure. lt was the belief among the ancient Grecians 
that the Graces presided over the banquet, the dance, 
and all descriptions of festivities. They are usually 

represented with their arms twined affectionately 

together.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Carrie, when Mr. Johnson 
had finished. ‘I shall know now what is meant by 
the Three Graces.” 

“J am very glad to*tell you about these things,” 
replied Mr. Johnson, “ for in reading we have fre- 
quent reference to some mythological or historical 
character, and it is well to know all about it, in order 
to comprehend what we are reading. I do not think 
we can spend this evening any pleasanter than in 


making ourselves acquainted with the heathen gods 
and goddesses, who, although originally fabulous, 
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“ Or been just the man to sing out ‘Charcoal!’ in 
the streets of Boston,” remarked Charley Ellis. 


“What are the Nine Muses, Mr. Johnson? 1 often 
find them alluded to in books, but I never heard their 
names together. Will you please tell me?” asked 
Fanny Tompkins. 

“The Nine Muses are said to be sisters, the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, the goddess of mem- 
ory; their names are Calliope, Clio, Melpomene, Eu- 
terpe, Erato, Terpsichore, Urania, Thalia and 
Polymnia. 

* Calliope was the goddess of epic poetry and elo- 
quence. Her voice was very sweet and beautiful, 
and for that reason she was named Calliope. This 
godd d holding a trumpet in her hand, 
and sometimes a roll of parchment. The renewned 
Orpheus was her son. Clio presided over history, 
and is represented with «a half-opened roll in her 
hand. Her name means glory or renown, given her 
because she celebrates the actions of the noble and 
brave. Melpomene presided over tragedy, which she 
is said to have invented. Her name signifies ‘ to cele- 
brate in song.” She was represented as being veiled, 
and holding a mask in her hand. Her musical instru- 
ment was the lyre, and she was mother of the famous 
Sirens. Euterpe was the goddess of music. The name 
means the ‘ well delighting one.’ She is usually rep- 
resented with two flutes in her hand. Erato presided 
over lyric and tender poetry, and .is represented as 
crowned with roses and myrtles, with a lyre in her 
hand. ‘To her is ascribed the invention of hymns 
tothe gods. Terpsichore invented and presided over 
dancing, in which she is said to have taken great de- 
light. Her name means ‘to delight in the dance.’ 
This godd as @ young woman, 
crowned with laurel, and an instrument of music in 
her hand, Urania was the goddess of astronomy. 
She is usually seen holding a globe in one hand, and 
with the other tracing out some figure with a rod. 
Thalia, which means ‘the blooming one,’ was the 
goddess of comedy. Some say she also presided over 
husbandry and farming. Polymnia was the goddess 
of rhetoric and singing, and was also considered the 
inventress of harmony. She is represented as being 
veiled in white, her right hand raised as if to address 
an audience, and in her left hand ‘a sceptre. Her 
name is said by some to mean ‘much singing,’ by 
others, ‘great memory.’ ‘This comprises all the 
‘Sacred Nine,’ as they are sometimes called.” 

“T have heard of the ‘ Furies;’ what are those, 
Mr. Johnson?” inquired Alice Trull. 

“They were heathen goddesses, and known as the 
‘Three Furies.’ Their names were Alecto, meaning 
unceasing ; Megera, meaning Denier, and Tisiphone, 
meaning blood-avenger. They are pictured as being 
of fearful aspect, brandishing a torch in one hand, 
and a scourge or whip of snakes in the other. These 
goddesses were much dreaded by the ancients, and 
temples were erected to them in various cities. In 
Athens they were called the ‘revered goddesses,’ and 
at Sicyon designated as ‘kind.’ This was done to 
appease the wrath of the Furies, rather than because 
they deserved such names. The poet Eschylus pic- 
tures these three sisters in a very frightful manner, 
with snakes for hair, a horrid, grinning mouth, and 
a long, blood-stained tongue hanging out.” 

“*T have often heard of the ‘sword of Damocles;’ 
will you tell me the origin of the simile?” asked 
Helen. 

“About the year 400, B.C., the ancient city of Syra- 
cuse was ruled by Dionysius, commonly called the 
‘tyrant;’ but the Greeks applied this term to one 
who usurped any power, without regard to the man- 
ner in which he ruled. If he was mild and wise in 
exercising his power, they considered him as no less 
a tyrant. Among his courtiers was a man named 
Damocles, who fawned about Dionysius, and seemed 
to be infatuated with the grandeur and pomp of roy- 
alty. He was continually speaking of the happiness 
which he thought was the constant portion of kings. 
To undeceive him, Dionysius prepared a magnificent 
feast for him, and surrounded him with all the luxury 
which a monarch could command. Damocles was 
delighted, but in the midst of his pleasure, happen- 
ing to cast his eyes upward, he was horrified at the 
sight of a sharp sword suspended over his head by a 
single horsehair. He comprehended the meaning, 
which was, that the position of a usurper was by no 
means secure, but in continual danger of some im- 
pending calamity.” 

“1 suppose the sight of that sword took away Dam- 
ocles’s appetite for any more dinner, did it not?” said 
Leonard. 

“Yes. He begged leave to withdraw, and acknow- 
ledged his mistake,” replied Mr. Johnson. 

“T would like to inquire who the Sirens were—I 
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William. 

“The Sirens are described very fully in Homer’s 
Odyssey. They were two maidens who lived on an 
island in the ocean. They would sit close to the sea- 
shore, and sing with such power and melody that all 


| frequently see them referred to in books,” said | 


island is passed, and they are safe. Then Ulysses 
feels grateful to his faithful men for so implicitly 
obeying him, for if they had set him free, he would 
surely have perished. Thus it is with boys who some- 
times rage and grumble at being denied some danger- 
ous pleasure by their parents, but when calmer mo- 
ments come, and they look back with a shudder at 
the peril they were so foolish as to long for, then they 
thank father and mother for the restraint put upon 
them. If you live long, boys and girls, you will hear 
the Siren song many times, and like Ulysses be eager 
to join them. I pray that you may always have some 
friend to bind you fast, until the swift course of time 
has borne you out of the danger; and to be always 
prepared, I advise to keep around you such friends 
as Truth, Temperance, Religion, Industry and 
Chastity.” 

“T have heard the expression ‘Argus-eyed’ applied 
to one whose sight is very quick, and sees everything 
that is going on. I should like to know something of 
Argts,” said Nathan Pillsbury. 

“Argus was, so history tells us, the son of Zeus and 
Niobe. He was surnamed Panoptes, because he had 
one hundred eyes, some of which were always awake. 
He was also endowed with wonderful strength. Juno 
had transformed Io into a cow, and appointed Argus, 
on account of his remarkable powers, to watch it. 
Zeus, desirous of getting the cow, sent Mercury for 
it. He plished his mission by charming Argus 
tosleep by playing on a flute, and then cut off his 
head, His hundred eyes were used by Juno to orna- 
ment the peacock’s tail. There is also a very beauti- 
ful bird found in Sumatra, which bears the name of 
Argus, on account of the many brilliant spots on its 
plumage, resembling eyes.” 

“ What is meant by the bed of Procrustes?” inquir- 
ed Leonard. 

“Procrustes was a famous robber of Attica, re- 
markable for a cruel method of treating travellers by 
compelling them to lie down upon his bed; if they 
were longer than the bed, he would cut off enough 
to make them the same length; if they were shorter, 
he would stretch them out. This monster was killed 
by Theseus, who served him as he had served his vic- 
tims, making him fit his own bed. 

‘You have doubtless often heard of the Gordian 
knot, and as the history of it is interesting, I will re- 
late it to you. Gordius was a peasant of Phrygia, 
who became king in this manner: The Phrygians 
‘were in trouble on account of a sedition among them, 
and they consulted the oracle, to know what to do. 
They were told that quiet would come as soon as they 
had chosen for their king the first man they should 
meet riding ina chariot. This man chanced to be 
Gordius, and he consecrated his chariot in the temple 
of Jupiter. In tying the yoke to the chariot, he hid 
the ends of the rope so skilfully that no one could 
untie the knot. It was reported that the oracles were 
consulted, and said that the empire of Asia should be 
given to him who could untie the Gordian knot. The 
feat remained unaccomplished, until the great Alex- 
ander, passing that way, and desirous of making 
people believe that the oracle meant him, cut the 
knot with his sword, and then claimed that the 
prophecy was fulfilled.” 

“That wasn’t fair, to cut it,” remarked Helen. 





“It does not seem so, at any rate; but probably 
Alexander was one with whom might was right, and 
he did not hesitate at accomplishing#by force what 
others would wait for fate to decide. 

“Another word occurs to me, with which a strange 
story is connected, and that is the word ‘ tantalizing,’ 
which is derived from Tantalus, an ancient god of the 
Mythologists, who one day gave a feast, at which he 
served up to the gods the body of his son Pelops. The 
gods were greatly incensed at being invited to such a 
banquet, and all refused to partake of it except the 
goddess Ceres, who had recently lost her daughter 
Proserpina, which so distracted her, that before she 
was aware, she had eaten a shoulder of the murdered 
boy. Jupiter proposed that the remaining parts 
should be put into a caldron. This was done, and 
Mercury drew out the boy alive and whole all but the 
shoulder, and an ivory one was made to supply the 
deficiency, and this shoulder possessed the power of 
removing every disorder, and healing all complaints 
by its touch. ‘Tantalus was punished for his cruelty, 
by being placed up to his chin in water, where he was 
tormented with thirst, and when he attempted to 
drink, the water would avoid him. Above his head 
grew delicious fruits, but when he stretched forth his 
hand to take them, a breeze would waft them out of 
his reach. This was certainly provoking enough, and 
our word tantalize we can understand all the better, 
having heard its origin.” 

“There is one more phrase I have thought of, 
which I should like to hear explained, and that is, 
‘rolling the stone of Sisyphus.’ Will you tell us of 
that, father?” said Mary. 

“Twill. Sisyphus was the son of Eolus. Having 
displeased Jupiter, Death was sent to him as a pun- 
ishment, but Sisyphus was very crafty, and he iman- 








have at length gained a permanent existence in the 
literary world. For instance, we often say, ‘in the 
arms of Morpheus,’ when we wish to denote that 
some one is asleep. Now Morpheus is the god of 
sleep and of dreams. He is often represented as a 
boy, holding in his hand two poppy-heads— poppies, 














marched against ancient Troy was a Grecian warrior 
equal to the combined voices of fifty men.” 


wouldn’t he?” said Leonard. 





who heard them were so charmed that they forgot 
| home, friends, everything that they loved, and hast- 
ened to these maidens; but as no food was found on 


the island, they would soon starve to death, and leave 


their bones to whiten on the shore. In the Odyssey, 
Ulysses sails by this island; but he had been previ- 


| are not attracted by the song, for they cannot hear 


| the bonds, in vain he appeals to his men to set him 


aged to bind Death, so that he could not escape. This 
| pleased mortals highly, for no one died. Pluto set 
| him at liberty, and Sisyphus was given up to his 
power. While dying, Sisyphus begged his wife to 


when, after great exertion, he got it to the top, down 
it would roll again to the bottom. 

“1 have now explained to you many of the classi- 
cal phrasés, which are as familiar to us as household 
words, but many who use them do not know the 
origin. You will now understand better what you 
are reading, and as there are others which I have not 
had time to allude to to-night, you can look over 
Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, which is in the library, 
any time you wish, and find them yourselves.” 

The meeting now dissolved, each one expressing the 
gratification received from the evening’s conversation. 





——- Sumors of the Day. 
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TOO MUCH WATER. 


An amusing incident once occurred at the Mont- 
gomery Baths, in San Franci A Oregonian, at- 
tracted by the posters of the establishment, entered, 
and called for a bath. He was shown into one of the 
bathing-rooms, and, the streams of hot and cold wat- 
er having been turned on, he was left to enjoy his ab- 
lution. A while after, water was observed trickling 
into the cellar under the room occupied by the 
Oregonian, but the observer, supposing it to be the é 
result of an accidental splash, paid no heed to it. A 
little later, the engineer went to the proprietor, and 
wanted to know how many baths were to be given 
that day, for his hot-water tank had been almost 
emptied within a couple of hours. Then a gentle- 
man in the bathing-room next to the citizen from 
Walla Walla, complained that his floor was all cov- 
ered with water, and next a stream of water was dis- 
covered running across the hall from the Oregonian’s 
door. An investigation was had, when the Oregonian 
was found stretched out on the velvet lounge, while 
the hot and cold water streams were both running, | ¢ 
the bathing-tub was full, and the water falling grace- 
fully over the edge into a pool several inches deep 
upon the floor. The proprietor inquired why he did 
not turn off the water, to which the reply was, ‘O, 
you give me too much water, and it’s too hot; I burn- 
ed me so, I could only stay in it a minute or two, and 
then I had to get out and lie down here.” “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” The Oregonian was 
laughed at, and then enlightened, and will doubtless 
do better next time. 





CANADIAN YANKEEISM. 

Over the line, in Canada, they are quite as inquisi- 
tive as their Yankee neighbors—probably the south 
wind carries the infection over—and they are certain- 
ly more in danger than the Jersey farmers would be 
of yellow fever with the quarantine at Sandy Hook. 
Some years since, the receiver general was travelling 
on st boat with iderable funds for the govern- 
ment, and for the sake of safety and privacy he en- 
gaged the whole of the ladies’ cabin. The passengers 
were all alive to ascertain the reason of this arrange- 
ment, and especially to know what business the great 
man could have on hand to require so much room 
and money. At length one of them, more bold than 


the rest, ventured to introduce the subject as the re- 
céiver was walking the deck, and approaching him, 
asked if he was engaged on a government contract. 

“Yes,” was the gruff reply. 

“A very large one?” 

* Yes, very large.” 

* May I ask what it is?” 

** Yes.” 

“ Well, pray, sir, what is it?” 

“Why, you see,” said the receiver-general, with 
great seriousness, “ the queen of England has made a 
present to the king of Siam of his half of Lake Onta- 








rio, and I am engaged to bottle it off!” 
No more questions asked. 
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DINNER INVITATION. 

** Will you dine with me to-morrow, Mr. Maguire?” 
asked one Iiisliman of another. 

* Faith, and I will with all my heart.” 

** Remember ’tis only to a family dinner I’m askin’ 
you to.” 

“And what for not, a family dinner is a mighty 
pleasant thing. What have you got?” 

“Och, nothing uncommon, a elegant piece of corn 
beef and potatoes.” 

“By the powers, that beats the world! jist my 
dinner to a hair—barring the beef.” 





ee os 
ADDRESSED TO THE AUDIENCE. 

The most absurd display in the Latin line, which 
we have seen lately, was the apparent attempt of a 
clergyman in a prayer at a recent celebration, to 
make the dead language intelligible to the Almighty, 
he said: 

** We thank thee, O Lord, that these our friends 
were thus permitted to die in battle, for dulce est de- 
corum est pro patria mori, which means that it is 
sweet and honorable to die fur one’s country.” 





} 





It is very evident that the reverend gentleman asl- 
dressed this prayer to his audience rather than to his 
Maker. 








| leave him unburied after death. She did so, and then 
| Sisyphus complained to Pluto (who had charge of the 


as you well know, possessing a sleepy power. We | ously warned against the Sirens, so he filled the ears abode of the dead) of his wife’s unkindness, and ask- 
also use the expression ‘stentorian voice,’ yet it is | of his crew with wax, and bade them bind him fast | ed permission to return to light, and reprove her for 
not every one who knows that in the army which | to the mast of the vessel. As they float by, the crew | the neglect. The request was granted, and Sisyphus 


| went home, but when he found that he was once 


named Stentor, whose voice was so loud that it was | it, but Ulysses is delighted. In vain he tries to burst more in his own house, he refused to leave it, but 


| Mercury obliged him to obey. Pluto was so angry at 


“He would have made a splendid town-crier, | free, that he may fly to these infatuating females: this trick of Sisyphus, that he set him to rolling a! an offender, “Friend, I believe if 1 was preaching 
they regard not his ravings, and soon the dangerous | mammoth stone up a hill—a never-ending labor; for | in a bottle, you would put the cork in!” 


SHOULDN’T WONDER. 
The best joke we have heard in a long time was 
} cracked by a village preacher. He was preaching on 
a very sultry day, in asmall room, and was annoyed 
| by those who casually dropped in, after the services 
had commenced, invariably closing the door after 
, them. His patience at length exhausted by the ex- 
| treme oppressiveness of the heat, he vociferated to 
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MY COUSIN ANNICE. 


BY AUGUST BELL, ” 





CHAPTER I. 


HAT to do with my Cousi 

Annice! Isatinthelibrary ac! ! 
window, thinking about it. 

the day after she came t: 

stay with us, not quits ' 
knowing yet what to mak: 
of her, and wonderin 
whether or nut we shoul: 
be friends. Almost hidder, 
by the heavy curtains, hal 
I pretended to be watchin, 
the passers-by in the stree 
below, and half I cast litth 
inquisitive glances at 1, 
cousinly§ problem. Sh 
had drawn the sofa up in « 
front of the fire, an f 
there looking into its blaze, not lounging Few dies 
as most would have done, as J should have done in 
unutterable luxury of twilight dreaming; for ‘a: 
though she leaned her head against the brilliant 





attitude, no repose in her eyes. Thinking earnestly 
I knew, but as her thoughts I could not fathom I 
was perforce content to note critically her face her 
expression, her dress, and with these hints, to = 
ture with uncertain effect, some guesses as to he: 
character. For, although as children we had been 
re gy and playmates, yet for the last six years I , 
had not seen her until this visit, the six wonder- 
working years which usher on ‘sweet twenty,” and 
80 I did not know at all what ' 
world’s treatment and 
had made of her. 
Her face was pale, 
her cheeks were ro 
were full, red and 
very large and blue, 
I have seen such a y 


sort of a being the; .j..; 4 
her own little experiences 


she seldom had any color, though 
unded and dimpled, but her lips 
pouting. Her eyes were large, 

noticeable eyes, and sometimes 





bony sadness and mute pleading 
elt like loving her at ; 
forever. But then a, , on hock | 
. gain, the blue eyes 

80 hard, 80 cold, so speculativ Mag ke 
shrink from her. Annice was careless about her 


dress, everything was nive 
ve and look 
but it was always put on { ee eee 


in their look, that I 


e, that they made me 





&. 


~ | 
afghan as upon a pillow, yet there was no rest in her " 
rl 


he same way. She never | 

on any thought to the tying of a ribbon, the ar- 
— - of a flower, the fold of a shawl, or any of 
se little effective things. Rather strong-minded 


I ~— sd once, which made her very indignant. | ' 
Pn? pope ae mutely looking atthe fire, I grew 
my attention tothe atrect veg oft ait! gave all 
The night drew divi ee, te tae ane om pio 
: arly spring and 
Mig to. os people had put up thels ena 
pmlc pe hing looked dreary and spiritless. I 
-—- t Crew together the curtains at last and 
vlded my scarlet cape closer about me. 
an made Annice turn and look at me. 
hy, Minnie! you absurd little thing! I did not 


know you Were in th 
@ room. j 
been hiding there?” a ene 


“T have not been hidin 
nantly. “You might ha 
had chosen to look,” 

“O, I don’t care!” she said, “ 








€ atall,” I replied, indig- 
Ve seen me long ago if you 








don’t get in a pas- 
u afew questions. | 
all the time here? | ' 


sion, Minnie, for I Want to ask yo 
What do you do with yourself 
Isn't it dreadfully stupid?” ‘ 
Stupid! that was the last thing ! expected her tw | 
—_— of, coming as she did from the peony o 
—— and the sole companionship of « maiden | 
7 our stirring social town, and my uncle’s ly 


house where gu 
7 ests were freque 
n 2 . 
ure provided. quent, and every pleas- | 
mm, 




















